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“,..- AN AMAZING BOOK, 


amazing because of the vast amount of material contained in it 
and of the very careful way in which the material is used . . . . 
a contribution of the first rank in the whole field of land eco- 
nomics and of real estate.” —-ERNEST M. FISHER, Professor 
of Real Estate, University of Michigan. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF LAND 
VALUES IN CHICAGO 


By HOMER HOYT 


“The job is truly an amazing one. It is not only 
a study of Chicago, it is a study of New York 
City, of San Francisco, of Asbury Park and Pe- 
oria.”—WILLARD E. ATKINS, Department 
of Economics, New York University. 


“It is the most scholarly contribution to our 
knowledge of developments in real estate activ- 
ity and prices paid for urban sites that I have 
ever seen.”—WESLEY C. MITCHELL, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Columbia University. 


551 pages—103 charts and maps— 
103 tables—Price $5.00 


“This is the first comprehensive survey of the 
trend of land values ever made in a great Amer- 
ican city. But it is much more than a study of 
land values; it is a history of the ecological de- 
velopment of a city as well. With the acumen 
of the well-trained scholar. Mr. Hoyt has 
traced step by step the growth of Chicago from 
its very beginning to the present time It 
is the sort of study that every student of the 
large city will welcome, and it is the sort of 
study that will retain its value for many years 
to come.”—R. D. McKENZIE, Department 
of Sociology, University of Michigan. 


== THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS == 


Teachers say— 


An objective analysis of the con- 
temporary family from the point 
of view of social psychology: 


ERNEST R. MOWRER’S 


THE FAMILY 


Its Organization and 
Disorganization 


of ErNEsT R. MowreEr’s latest book: 


“I consider Mowrer’s The Family: Its 
Organization and Disorganization the 
best textbook we have on the 
family.” 

.... fills a long-felt need for a critical 
and scholarly survey of the field.” 


.... Creates original thinking 


.... Exceedingly stimulating... . 
comprehensive in thought and A study of the domestic tensions 
scope.” resulting from new factors i 

modern life—romanticism, indi- 
vidualism, and urbanization; an 
exposition of techniques of re- 
search; suggested problems for 
further research. 


$3.00 


. .. . indispensable for any considera- 
tion of the modern family.” 


“The finest contribution to a scientific 
study of the family that has been 
written in recent years 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Votume XXXIX MAY 1934 NuMBER 6 


FOREWORD 


The precedent of publishing in May a study of the social changes 
of the preceding year, by the editors of the American Journal of 
Sociology, has special significance at this time. The year 1933 was 
one of extraordinary political and economic activity, which over- 
shadowed the general course of events. For this reason it seems prop- 
er to focus the annual analysis on the recovery and reconstruction 
achievements with little reference to other changes. 

The developments of the year have had back of them the drive 
of powerful emotions, and the wisdom of trying to appraise so dy- 
namic a movement at close range may be doubted. The verdict of 
history is wiser after a period of years. However, the various con- 
tributors have undertaken to make their appraisal in an atmosphere 
of scientific detachment. Some readers may feel that this is no time 
for detachment but is rather a time for action. To the supporters of 
the movement, calm appraisal may appear to be damning with faint 
praise. The writers were not selected to carry on propaganda for or 
against, but rather on the basis of their acknowledged competence to 
make a judicial appraisal. There has been no attempt to mold, 
through editing, the contributions toward a common viewpoint. 
Each contributor is alone responsible for his analysis. While there 
may be some bias, writing so near the firing line has certain advan- 
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tages not possessed by the historian of later years. And so these 
papers are offered in the hope that they will contribute to the under- 


standing of this eventful year. 
WILLIAM F. OcBuURN 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE NEW DEAL 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


ABSTRACT 

It is the magnitude of the decline of our material civilization which explains the 
governmental effort to achieve recovery and reconstruction. Goverment and economics 
are only a part of our civilization. Religion, education, travel, communication, reading, 
family life, marriage and divorce, philanthropy, crime and insanity—all will experience 
derivative effects, however. 

The dramatic events of the year 1933 usually characterized as 
the New Deal are not to be viewed as something apart. They have 
their setting in the culture of the time. Their roots run back into the 
preceding years. The following papers, which deal with various as- 
pects of these governmental and economic movements, might well 
have been introduced by developing the historical antecedents, and 
by showing their connections with the many phases of our social life. 
Instead, however, there are offered, for the sake of brevity, four pages 
of charts setting forth a carefully selected series of social trends. 
They were chosen because of what they show about the welfare of 
the nation, as well as a setting for the New Deal. They reveal that 
the New Deal is confined only to the sphere of our social and eco- 
nomic welfare. Births, deaths, marriages, divorces, crime, insanity, 
and religion continue their respective courses and are not now the 
object of any exceptional effort to modify them. The social effort of 
1933 was directed primarily toward pulling us out of the depression 
and toward planning a reconstruction of our economic organization. 
Better times will have derivative effects on the whole of our culture, 
as the accompanying charts suggest. Indeed, the program of the 
New Deal indicates considerations far beyond the economic. 

The social trends here depicted tell much of the statistical story 
that led up to the movement associated with the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. For instance, the vigor of the recovery effort is foreshad- 
owed by the depth of the depression. How deep it was is shown by 
the precipitous drop of so many of the curves" during the last three 


* Birth-rates and death-rates: For the whole United States. Rates for the states out- 
side the registration area have been estimated by Professors Warren Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, who have also furnished the data on yearly population increase. 

Power: From water and mineral fuels in the United States. It has been adjusted to 

[Footnote continued on page 734] 
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SOCIAL TRENDS AND THE WELFARE OF THE NATION 
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or four years. National income was cut in half. It is beyond meas- 
urement, or even imagination, to show the terrific effects of such a 
catastrophe indicated by this curve. The decline of weekly earnings, 
employment, and pay-rolls by a third or a half emphasizes the trag- 
edy. From these we can see what the Republican administration 
was up against. The level of the lines and the drop therefrom show 
how far backward our material civilization has fallen. Are we on a 
permanent new level? If not, then recovery under the Democratic 
administration has a long way to go. 

There are four factors that contribute to a high standard of living: 
population, natural resources, inventions, and economic organiza- 
tion. The first curve of the series shows that the increase of the 
population is less and less. It may thus be interpreted as a favorable 
factor, particularly since there is a drop in the employment curve of 
40 per cent. The curve of patents indicates that technological devel- 
opment is proceeding, although it takes some time for a patent to 


an estimated increase in efficiency in utilization of power of 15 per cent in a decade. 
Power on farms includes windmills and animals. 

Size of household: a household includes relatives, lodgers, and servants living in. 

Producers of material goods are defined as those engaged in manufacturing, mining, 
and agriculture. 

Employment, factory pay-rolls, and production index numbers are from the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Millionaires are defined as those receiving an income of over $50,000 a year. 

Per cent voting: The figures were supplied by Professor Harold F. Gosnell and are 
based upon those eligible to vote, including the southern states. Woman suffrage was 
exercised first in 1920 in presidential elections. 

Church membership: Protestants include Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ, and Lutherans. Roman Catholic 
adult membership is assumed to be those over thirteen years of age, and were estimated 
as 73 per cent of the total membership listed. The rates are on an estimated population 
of the whole United States over thirteen years old. 

Communication: The number of telephone calls is for the whole United States and, 
together with the number of telegrams, were furnished by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The number of letters for the calendar years are estimated 
from the statistics submitted by the post-office for fiscal years which end June 30. It 
was necessary to interpolate for 1921, 1922, 1924, and 1925. 

Travel: Passenger-miles in automobiles was determined by multiplying the number 
of automobiles registered by an average load, assumed to be 2.2 persons, and this prod- 
uct by the average mileage per car per year, assumed to be 5,000 miles in 1920 and 7,000 
miles in 1929 and the years following. For the intervening years gradations were as- 
sumed. Air travel is for scheduled planes. The average distance for an individual 
journey in electrical vehicles is 3 miles per trip. 
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be put into extensive use. The amount of power produced, equiva- 
lent to about one hundred slaves per person, suggests abundant natu- 
ral resources. Three of the factors seem to be favorable. It is the 
fourth, economic organization, that has caused the degradation in 
our standard of living. Hence, here is the frontal attack of the new 
administration. 

There is no crisis in the population problem. Emigration exceeds 
immigration. The birth-rate falls more rapidly than the death-rate. 
Indeed, the death-rate will rise while the birth-rate will continue to 
fall. But these reductions in the rate of increase of the population 
will not come quickly enough to alleviate the present unemployment, 
which may continue, though in smaller volume, for some time. 

Neither is the crisis one in technology. The growing influence of 
invention is more or less continuous, as suggested by the decline in 
the percentage of the employed who make material objects, from 75 
per cent to 50 per cent in sixty years. Machines have taken the 
places of men, who have later gone into other occupations such as 
the professions, exchange, and transportation. The movement was 
accentuated during the past decade, but it has not been sudden. 
Furthermore, employment prior to 1929 did not rise as rapidly as 
did production, showing how inventions have increased productiv- 
ity. The result was a higher standard of living, as proved by the fact 
that weekly earnings went up while the cost of living remained the 
same. This was in the days when it seemed that prosperity was per- 
manent. But all this was changed with the breakdown of the eco- 
nomic system, which affected so many phases of our life. Income 
has been redistributed in many ways. Those receiving an income of 
$50,000 a year decreased from 40,000 to 7,000. In agriculture, the 
protest vote has been accumulating since 1920, as is suggested by the 
decline of the value of farm lands since that time. The agricultural 
situation is further aggravated by the greatly increased productivity 
per unit of labor due to the rapid introduction of power machines on 
the farm. The power age has had its locus in cities, but from 1920 
to 1930 the mechanization of farms proceeded swiftly, with profound 
social results. 

There are many social changes other than economic or political 
of great human significance that are not the object of specific en- 
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deavor on the part of the federal administration. Thus, among 
women, inventions have taken their old household occupations away 
from them and now one in eight or nine married women is employed 
outside the home, while the size of the household has decreased to 
four persons. Divorces have been increasing rapidly for forty years 
or longer, but the percentage of persons married has not decreased. 
The decrease in the number of divorces during the depression has 
been much greater than in other depressions. There is no very good 
index of the political activity of women. It increased rather mark- 
edly after the granting of suffrage and seems to have maintained a 
steady course since. 

Neither are there any good series to indicate the trend of our 
artistic and intellectual interests. The number of titles of new books 
has been increasing but declined sharply in the later stages of the 
depression. The number of high-school students is a particularly 
important index. Nearly all children now get an elementary edu- 
cation, but few nations except the United States give a free high- 
school education to other than a very small percentage of youth. Yet 
not to have a high-school education is a bar to most of the opportuni- 
ties of advancement in life in our country. 

We know little about the trends of insanity and of crime. The 
population of insane hospitals is increasing, and there are reasons 
to think that the insane population of the nation is increasing also; 
but it is not certain. Crime is supposed to be on the increase. In a 
business depression crime generally increases, but in 1932 the num- 
ber of prisoners received from the courts decreased, as did also crimes 
known to the police. Church membership is said to grow in a de- 
pression, but our statistics do not show this to be the case during the 
1930's. Indeed, since the war, church membership has been about 
the same. 

One of the great characteristics of modern times is growth of 
communication and the increase in the mobility of the population. 
In other parts of the world and in other times life was quieter with- 
out the telephone and the automobile, and the pace was less rapid 
without the telegraph and the locomotive. The first phase of the 
industrial revolution was characterized by steam and factory; the 
second phase, occurring in the twentieth century, by the communi- 
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cation inventions. Both communication and travel have grown 
enormously since the World War, and their decline during the de- 
pression seems to be somewhat less than in other series, though the 
indexes are not all that could be wished for as to accuracy. 

The greater portion of the trends of our time are not measured 
in statistical series. These intangibles are described in the following 
papers. The purpose here is rather to present a few of the most 
significant indicators of where we are going, of what has happened 
to us in the last few years, and of how far we shall have to go to get 
back where we were in a material way at the close of the first quarter 
of our century. The New Deal may be a revolution in organized 
effort and basic ideology, but the indicators so far show no revolu- 
tion in the trends they measure. 
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ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


FREDERICK C. MILLS 
Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


The year 1933 must remain memorable for the part played by conscious and deliber- 
ate action. Recovery was sought through a major change in monetary standards, ex- 
tension of government expenditures, correction of an unbalanced state of production, 
and application to industry of consciously applied controls. Resumption of production 
activities, restoration of the flow of capital funds, and correction of debtor-creditor 
inequities and major inequalities of income were conditions of recovery. In the field 
of production there were many cross-currents of change, but the total output of physical 
goods in 1933 exceeded by some 0 oat cent that in 1932. The effect of the movement in 
prices between February and July was to correct discrepancies between groups of 
commodities, but after July the tendency was otherwise, and by the end of the year the 
disparity remained. The net changes during the year probably modified but slightly 
the distorted income structure of 1933. Substantial relief was brought to important 
groups of debtors, but the story of debt relief through dollar devaluation remains 
unfinished. The course of recovery to date raises four questions: (1) as to the outcome 
of the monetary issue, (2) the financing of industry and trade in the years ahead, (3) the 

lace of government in the working of the economic system, (4) the function of control 
in the system developed. The major issue probably centers on the achievement of a 
working compromise between freedom and control, without impairment of the forces 
that have stimulated the recovery already achieved. 

Whether we are witnessing an economic revolution or a passing 
incident in the development of this country, the year 1933 must re- 
main memorable for the part that conscious and deliberate action 
played in economic change. We may, consulting the business rec- 
ords of the year and tracing movements of production, prices, em- 
ployment, payrolls, and interest rates, discern some differences be- 
tween these movements and those of earlier cyclical recoveries. But 
the fundamental points of difference lie decper. A major change was 
made in monetary standards in an attempt to check deflation and to 
restore the debtor-creditor relations of pre-recession years. The 
character of national spending, viewed as a whole, was profoundly 
modified, with governmental expenditures swelling to massive pro- 
portions to fill the gap caused by the curtailment of private expendi- 
tures. The disbursement of credit became a governmental function, 
and the entire financial structure was buttressed through govern- 
mental action. The correction of an unbalanced state of production 
was sought through the deliberate destruction of economic goods, 
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with governmental sponsorship and support. Finally, there was 
launched a movement looking toward the reconstruction of industry 
and the substitution, on a scale new in our history, of consciously 
applied controls, in place of the traditional controls achieved through 
the balancing action of freely moving forces. This fact of positive ac- 
tion on many fronts underlies and dominates the record of recovery 
that began in the spring of 1933. 

This recovery must be viewed against the background of a depres- 
sion of exceptional severity, a depression which had warped and 
twisted the entire economic system, disrupting trade relations, and 
creating jarring disparities among price groups and income classes. 
The re-attainment of a working equilibrium of economic forces at a 
level of normal efficiency called for correction, adaptation, and re- 
adjustment at numerous points in the economic system. In the field 
of production the resumption of activity in industries producing du- 
rable goods in general, and capital equipment in particular, was neces- 
sary to the restoration of a balanced structure. Related to this was 
a larger problem—the adaptation of our total production structure 
to the new international situation of the post-war period. No per- 
manent adaptation was effected during the 1920’s, and the wave of 
economic nationalism which was given new force by the depression 
intensified the problem. 

The restoration of the flow of capital funds was another condition 
of enduring recovery. A carry-over of large productive capacity 
from the expansion of the ’twenties, the lack of any surety of pros- 
pective profits from the creation of new equipment, and fear of the 
future, which deterred long-term investments, had chilled the flow of 
such funds during the depression. 

A third problem concerned the relief of debt burdens and the cor- 
rection of debtor-creditor inequities resulting from the drastic de- 
cline of prices. The correction of major inequalities of income dis- 
tribution constituted an additional critical issue. The decline of 
some 40 per cent in total income between 1929 and 1932 was far 
from even in its incidence on income recipients. Total labor income 
(including wages and salaries) fell 40 per cent, a decline equal to the 
fall in the total. But wages, where separately measurable, show a 
drop of 60 per cent. Total property income dropped 30 per cent 
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(dividends declining 57 per cent, interest payments but 3 per cent). 
The third category, entrepreneurial income (consisting chiefly of the 
returns of individual business enterprisers and farmers) declined 41 
per cent. Here were fundamental shifts in the flow of the broad in- 
come streams, streams ordinarily subject only to minor changes with 
varying business conditions. 

Of a somewhat different order were the problems of readjustment 
in the field of prices. The recession re-established and accentuated a 
general post-war schism, world-wide in scope, between the prices of 
raw materials and the prices of manufactured goods. Raw material 
prices were driven to levels far below those reached by manufactured 
goods. Internationally, this cleavage meant greatly depleted pur- 
chasing power on the part of raw-material producing areas, greatly 
reduced exports and unemployment for industrial areas. In the 
United States, which is both industrial and raw-material producing, 
this schism was an internal one—a fact having highly important 
economic and political consequences. This breach constituted a ma- 
jor obstacle to the free flow of goods in domestic markets. As a re- 
lated condition, we should note that construction costs and the costs 
of other goods for capital equipment remained relatively high. Out 
of this tangled price situation, reflecting deep-seated differences in 
the flexibility of elements of the price and production mechanisms, 
there developed the log-jam which did so much to prolong the de- 
pression. Low prices of their products reduced by more than half the 
aggregate buying power of raw-material producers. Manufacturing 
volume was at a low ebb, equipment was idle, and unemployment 
was severe because of the inability of manufacturers to sell their rela- 
tively high-priced products. The demand for new capital equipment 
and for construction materials was kept down by the relatively high 
prices of such goods, as well as by the state of the market for long- 
term investment funds and by the carry-over of capital equipment 
from pre-depression days. Some degree of correction of the dispari- 
ties created by the drastic and relatively sudden shifts in the terms of 
exchange between major classes of goods was essential to the restora- 
tion of a balanced and efficient economic system. 

To this summary we should add reference to three distinctive fea- 
tures of this period—the international scope of the depression, the 
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acute character of the problem of relief, and the cumulative and ex- 
ceptionally penetrating character of the preceding deflation. No de- 
pression of which we have record affected economic activities over so 
wide a front. In none was the problem of relief so pressing. In none 
had the process of liquidation, and the accompanying doubts, fears, 
and chilling of initiative, penetrated so deeply into the economic sys- 
tem. Strata of economic life usually immune to the forces of business 
cycles were affected. As a result, the stimulus to recovery usually 
provided by the normal activities conducted on these levels was 
lacking. In the winter of 1932-33 the economic system seemed close 
to being immobilized on a dead-center. These characteristics of the 
depression have a clear bearing on the processes of recovery, to 
which we now turn. 

Economic movements in the United States in 1933 passed through 
three distinct phases, shading into a fourth. The first phase, extend- 
ing to March, included the later stages of the relapse from the up- 
turn that developed in the late summer of 1932. This up-turn, a 
slow, but fundamental shift in the direction of the underlying cur- 
rent of economic change, is discernible in the production and price 
records of the leading industrial countries of the world. The check to 
this revival in the United States was probably due in part to the 
banking difficulties and the political uncertainties of the closing 
months of 1932. In March of 1933 there began a sensational four- 
months’ advance extending to practically all elements of the econom- 
ic system. Production, prices, employment, payrolls rose at un- 
precedented rates, in response to a changed economic outlook, to the 
expectation of higher costs under the new codes, and to the anticipa- 
tion of a radically changed monetary situation. After July a sharp 
reversal occurred. The elements which had soared under the stimu- 
lus of the spring advance dropped abruptly at first, and then sagged. 
At the year-end a fourth stage had been reached. The decline was 
checked. Production and prices were again advancing, but more 
slowly than in the spring rise, and employment was holding steady. 
New forces were acting upon the economic system. 

The total output of physical goods of all sorts in 1933 exceeded by 
some 9 per cent the output of 1932, and fell short of the output of 
1929 by about 33 per cent. But these annual figures tell little of the 
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cross-currents of change that played in the field of production during 
the year. During the sensational advance of the four months from 
March to July the average monthly output of manufactured goods 
increased by 80 per cent. Among durable goods the increase amount- 
ed to about 200 per cent, while among non-durable goods there was 
an increase of 45 per cent. In the subsequent decline, from July to 
November, a large part of this advance was lost, but the year-end 
figures were still substantially above the records for the low month. 
In December total manufacturing production was 29 per cent greater 
than in March; the output of durable goods was 93 per cent greater, 
and the output of non-durable goods was 11 per cent greater. But in 
all cases the final figures for the year were far below the pre-recession 
level. 

In the realm of prices, recovery took a somewhat different course. 
Reacting from a low, in February, 38 per cent below the peak of 
July, 1929, wholesale prices rose slowly for two months, then ad- 
vanced with a rush for three months, to a July level 15 per cent above 
the February average. Detailed study of price movements shows 
that this was a compact upward surge, shared, though unequally, by 
all elements of the price system. Thereafter there was a slower ad- 
vance for two months, followed by a more definite retardation, with 
a slight loss of ground, in the closing quarter of the year. 

But here interest is not confined to changes in the general price 
level. The effects of this movement upon the major discrepancies 
which retarded the exchange of goods and distorted the distribution 
of income among different producing groups are of equal concern. 
Between February and July, 1933, the changes that were occurring 
within the system of prices were definitely corrective, in that they 
tended to restore the price relations which had prevailed prior to the 
recession. Low-priced commodities rose at much more rapid rates 
than did relatively high-priced commodities. But thereafter the 
movement was otherwise. The relatively high-priced goods began-to 
move forward more rapidly, and the net result of the changes occur- 
ring between July and December was to extend the disparities which 
had been partially corrected between February and July. 

The figures in Table I illustrate the nature of the changes taking 
place. The index numbers here cited relate to the average per-unit 
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purchasing power of commodities in the groups named, in terms of 
commodities in general, at wholesale. 

The price movements between February and July brought a clear 
gain in tending to restore working relations within the economic 
system, but after July the correctional tendencies were reversed. 
The effect of these changes upon the margin which covers the cost of 
fabrication is perhaps most clearly revealed in the comparison of the 
prices of producers’ goods intended for ultimate human consumption 
with the prices of processed consumers’ goods, for here we are dealing 
with goods of the same general class at two different stages of the 
productive-distributive process. This margin was wide in February, 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PER-UNIT PURCHASING POWER OF COMMODITIES, 
1929 AND 1933 


> 


July, 
1929 


Raw materials 100 
Manufactured goods 100 
Producers’ goods for ultimate con- 

sumption 100 
Consumers’ goods, processed 100 
Producers’ goods for capital equipment 100 


1933, was substantially narrower in July, but was widened again by 
the end of the year. 

We lack detailed data relating to the distribution of the national 
income in 1933. It is probable that the net changes during the year 
modified but slightly the distorted income structure of 1932. Some 
improvement occurred in the aggregate returns of wage-earners, the 
most seriously depressed element of the total. Factory payrolls 
which in March, 1933, were 67 per cent lower than at the peak of 
September, 1929, were in December, 1933, 53 per cent below that 
standard. This gain was due, in part, to increased employment 
(from March to December, 1933, there was a gain from 54 per cent 
of the 1929 peak to 67 per cent of that peak), and in part to higher 
hourly rates. The advance of wage rates, indeed, under the recovery 
program, was one of the most striking features of the 1933 recovery. 
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From the low of June, 1933, to December, 1933, hourly wage rates in 
manufacturing establishments advanced no less than 21 per cent. 
(The average number of hours worked per week was, of course, much 
lower than in 1929.) 

The gross income, or aggregate purchasing power, of the major 
industries of the country increased substantially between 1932 and 
1933- Agricultural producers gained by about 19 per cent—a figure 
which becomes 24 per cent if account be taken of some 290 millions 
of dollars paid to farmers for crop reduction. Among manufacturing 
industries there was a 24 per cent advance in gross income; in mining, 
15 per cent. Construction industries, despite an increase in public 
works toward the end of the year, lost about 4 per cent in gross 
income. 

Of the measures designed to relieve debt burdens and to correct 
debtor-creditor inequities no lengthy discussion is possible. The ma- 
jor moves were on the monetary front. The original cutting of the 
bond with gold played a part of undoubted importance, perhaps the 
major part, in checking the processes of deflation and liquidation. 
Later attempts to raise general prices, on the apparent assumption 
that the level of commodity prices is a definite function of the gold 
value of the dollar, had less satisfactory immediate consequences. 
But the price and income changes already noted, and certain meas- 
ures designed to help mortgagors, brought substantial relief to im- 
portant groups of debtors. For the rest, the story of debt relief 
through dollar devaluation remains an unfinished one. 

This survey of some of the elements of the recovery movement has 
leaned rather heavily on the quantitative record of changes during 
the past year. But there is much of the story which eludes measure- 
ment in such terms, partly because of the inadequacies of the record, 
partly because the novel elements appearing in 1933 do not lend 
themselves to statistical enumeration. Certain of these other factors 
and conditions require to be chronicled, and points of departure 
from the familiar pattern of recovery noted. 

We have referred to the oustanding réle of conscious effort in the 
changes of the past year. The rapidity of the early advance, in the 
spring and summer of 1933, and the promptness with which the de- 
moralizing atmosphere of the months preceding was dissipated were 
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unquestionably due to the positive efforts of the federal government. 
It seems equally clear, however, that conditions suitable to a gradual 
increase in economic activity had been established in the world gen- 
erally by the summer and fall of 1932. The evidence of production 
records on this score is conclusive. In the United States financial 
demoralization and political uncertainty had maintained a continu- 
ing pressure of liquidation. Relief from these two conditions, and 
the expansive effect of breaking away from the gold standard, in con- 
junction with the forces making for slow world-improvement, 
brought the sharp advance that dates from March, 1933. The ad- 
vance in hourly wage rates during 1933 was, again, a movement de- 
parting widely from the familiar pattern of recovery. That aggregate 
earnings should advance fairly rapidly with business revival and 
expanding employment is a familiar experience, but the increase in 
rates of pay early in revival is a new feature, apparently due to the 
provisions of the National Recovery Act. 

A retardation of the first spring rush was probably to be expected 
on economic grounds alone. However, some of the positive actions 
of government appear to have contributed to this check, and to the 
decline in activity in the fall months. Mounting manufacturing 
costs and the definite limitation of price competition under many 
codes were apparent factors in the increase in the selling prices of 
finished manufactures during the second half of the year. As against 
this negative influence, we should note that the secondary recovery 
which came toward the end of 1933 was in part, at least, a conse- 
quence of governmental activities of other sorts. Disbursements to 
farmers and payments under the Civil Works Administration swelled 
to heavy volume by the end of the year. Activity under the Public 
Works Administration was expanding. These helped to stimulate a 
year-end pick-up in retail sales and contributed to a general upturn 
discernible in all the major indexes of business activity. 

But we may not trace in their many ramifications the economic 
effects of the activities of the central government. That they have 
played a leading réle in the course of events during the last twelve 
months is not to be doubted. Among the most important of the 
issues confronting men today are those growing out of this tremen- 
dous extension of the work of the central government. In closing 
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this brief account of the recovery movement I would stress four such 
questions raised by the course of recovery to date, and critically im- 
portant as regards the future working of the economic system. 

First is the set of problems centering about the monetary issue, in 
its international as well as its domestic aspects. Will the dollar be 
ultimately stabilized in terms of gold, at a value close to that named 
in the executive order of January 31? Will international monetary 
standards be re-established? Will prices respond to the reduction 
in the gold value of the dollar already made effective, and will a price 
system more conducive to normal economic activity than the dis- 
torted structure left by the depression be established? 

Of another order is the second issue, already noted, but as yet un- 
settled. How will industry and trade be financed in the years ahead 
of us? Some problems which arise here relate to short-term credit, 
but the main question has to do with the provision of capital funds 
for normal industrial growth. Can the private capital market be re- 
vived? Will the fiow of private, long-term funds into investment 
channels be restored? The foundations of permanent recovery will 
not have been laid until such flow is resumed, under public if not 
under private auspices. In the failure of the investment markets to 
revive, to date, lies a chief source of doubt as to the lasting qualities 
of the recovery so far recorded. Perhaps a resumption, under private 
auspices, is impossible in the near future. Some degree of monetary 
uncertainty persists. There is general public reluctance to make 
long-term commitments. Private enterprise in this field is definitely 
restricted by the state of demand, on the one hand, by new govern- 
mental regulations on the other. If this situation continues it is con- 
ceivable that the collection of private savings and their direction 
into new investment will become a governmental function. Phases 
of this problem must bulk large in any view of economic prospects. 

A third problem, I suggest, has to do with the place of government 
in the working of the economic system. Within twelve months we 
have had such an extension of governmental activity and initiative 
as no peace-time period has ever known. The regulation and govern- 
mental support of the banking system, the extension of credit, the 
regulation of production over wide areas, the financing of public and 
civil works, the enforcement and, in many cases, the supervision of 
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industrial codes supplanting competition and containing provisions 
relating to small details of industrial activity, the manipulation of 
monetary standards and values, the provision of direct relief to 
millions of persons—these are but some of the manifold new activi- 
ties which have brought under direct governmental employment or 
direction a large proportion of the total population of the country. 
This expansion has taken place concurrently with action designed to 
restrict private enterprise and to limit the place of the profit motive 
in important economic spheres, action prompted by revelations of 
fraud and of socially undesirable practices. 

Any objective survey of the course of recovery must raise ques- 
tions as to the future of these governmental functions. When and 
how will these multitudinous activities be restricted, or terminated? 
Will it be possible for the federal government to return to the nar- 
rower sphere within which its activities have previously fallen? Can 
such withdrawal, if accomplished, be co-ordinated with a resumption 
of private enterprise, so that the course of recovery may not be ad- 
versely affected? If there is no withdrawal, is there reasonable assur- 
ance that the economic machine will work efficiently, and that the 
national standard of living, in terms of goods and se.vices available 
for consumption and use, may be maintained? 

These queries iead directly to the fourth major problem presented 
by existing economic circumstances. To what extent have we, under 
the pressure of the emergency, developed a system which requires con- 
scious control and regulation in the small details as well as in the 
larger aspects of its working? Have the older automatic or semi- 
automatic bases of operation and direction been destroyed, or great- 
ly weakened, by the various regulatory provisions of recent enact- 
ments? Traditionally, a free price system provides the means of co- 
ordinating economic activities and of securing that detailed adjust- 
ment of working parts necessary to efficient operation. Monopolistic 
power, agreements, controls, and regulations of various sorts have 
introduced barriers to this free working, barriers which date back far 
beyond the recession of 1929. Recent enactments, notably the pro- 
visions of the new industrial codes relating to costs and prices, have 
greatly increased the number and strength of such barriers to the 
free working of the price system. If the conditions of automatic co- 
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ordination have been substantially modified, have we substitutes for 
them? Have we economic knowledge, administrative instruments, 
and social standards adequate to the task of directing and regulating 
the complex processes of a modern industrial economy? One may be- 
lieve strongly that conscious action was needed to break the force of 
deflation and to stimulate recovery but may have doubts concerning 
the future of a recovery movement based so directly, and in such de- 
tail, upon principles of conscious and continuing control. 

How may we find a working compromise, suitable to the present 
day and the existing temper of the American people, between the re- 
quirements of freedom and the requirements of social control? Lack- 
ing knowledge and power to control in detail, facing the impossibility 
of a return to full freedom of individual initiative in all economic 
spheres, what intermediate procedure is possible? And if the most 
effective working compromise lies further in the direction of freedom 
than is permitted by the machinery created under the stress of the 
1933 emergency, how may we find our way to it without seriously 
impairing the forces that have stimulated the recovery already 
achieved? Here, I think, is the major issue raised by a survey of the 
course of economic recovery during the last twelve months. 
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MONEY AND FINANCE 


HARRY D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

Monetary policy has aimed at a redistribution of the national income. It is increas- 
ngly more difficult to distinguish monetary and economic policies. The first legislation 
was permissive and not mandatory. In the fall of 1933 an active policy of dollar depre- 
ciation was adopted and a large flight from the dollar helped to establish lower rates of 
exchange. The practical consequences of the policy were not impressive. New stress 
was laid upon public expenditures and the stimulation of new activity in the banks. 
The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 gave a permanent form to the experimentation of 1934. 
A “Stabilization Fund” was set up to enforce the new parity. The aim of returning to 
1926 prices is open to many serious objections, partly theoretical and partly based upon 
recent experience. Technical ability to check an inflationary process is beyond question. 
Whether the technical ability will be used sufficiently early is a political problem. The 
incidence of a capital levy by inflation is not difficult to determine. A hit-or-miss in- 
flationary policy may widen gaps in the price system rather than bridge them. 

Monetary policy during the first year of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has deliberately aimed at a redistribution of the national income 
by means of reflation, that is, by such an expansion of the supply of 
our circulating media, relative to demand, as would be required to 
restore the price level of the pre-depression period. The primary ob- 
ject seems to be relief for debtor classes of the extra burden placed 
upon them by the fall of prices since 1929, and a secondary object 
appears to be the correction of some of our domestic marketing 
difficulties by exchange dumping in the world-market. 

The words “inflation” and “deflation” are used loosely, even by 
professional students. It is, for instance, vital from the standpoint of 
public policy whether a “‘deflation’”’ is caused by the deliberate policy 
of a central bank or whether it arises from other structural difficul- 
ties which exhaust the private stimulus to enterprise, lead to dimin- 
ished expenditures and lower velocities of existing bank deposits. If 
the “deflation” is of the second variety a determined reflationary 
policy of a purely monetary type might actually leave the economic 
system with greater disparities when it has done its work. 

It is increasingly more difficult to distinguish monetary and eco- 
nomic policies. We are far from the time when economic advisers 
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could set up a “gold standard” without concern for related problems 
such as debt payments and their relation to a creditor country’s 
tariff policy. It is now clear to the humblest radio fan that “expendi- 
tures,”’ whether public or private, are an essential part of a monetary 
program. It is evident that the new administration’s crop loans to 
farmers, its large expenditures for public and civil works, its direct 
purchases of farm “surpluses,”’ its bonus to farmers out of the proc- 
essing taxes, its operations in the Federal Reserve System and with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as well as its silver pur- 
chases, are quite as definitely a part of its monetary policy as the 
suspension of gold payments in the spring of 1933, the gold purchase 
plan of October, 1933, or the new Gold Reserve Act of 1934. 

The first legislation on the subject came in the so-called Thomas 
amendment to the Agricultural Relief Bill. The powers bestowed on 
the President were permissive, not mandatory. The President was 
authorized to do any one, or all, of four things: 

1. To direct the treasury to enter into an agreement with the Fed- 
eral Reserve System by which $3,000,000,000 in government securi- 
ties would be added to the present holdings of the Federal Reserve 
banks. This would be a continuation of the accepted “open market” 
policy of the Federal Reserve. It could also aid the government in 
financing budgetary deficits. 

2. To issue up to $3,000,000,000 in irredeemable U.S. notes under 
the Act of February 25, 1862 (“‘Greenbacks’’). It is worth noting 
that the maximum amount ever issued in the Civil War episode ran 
to $431,000,000. 

3. To substitute bimetallism for the gold standard through the 
re-monetization of silver. Clarity of expression does not seem to 
have been the chief objective of those who framed the legislation for 
it also reiterates the provision of the Gold Standard Act of 1900 in 
which the treasury is instructed to maintain all forms of currency 
at parity with the standard gold unit. The latter would indicate an 
intention to maintain a straight gold standard. 

4. To reduce the gold content of the dollar by as much as 50 per 
cent." 


* For a more detailed consideration of these powers, cf. Leo Pasvolsky, Current 
Monetary Issues (Brookings Institution, 1933), pp. 46-55. 
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A joint resolution of Congress, approved by the President on June 
5, announced that the fulfilment of all existing gold-clause contracts 
was “against public policy,” and declared that such contracts might 
be discharged by payment in any form of legal tender. 

The immediate result of these measures was a rapid depreciation 
of the dollar in the foreign exchange market. For some time only the 
“open market” powers were used, thus adding to existing bank re- 
serves and providing these private institutions with the basis for a 
much larger credit expansion. The banks, however, were already 
provided with ample “idle” reserves and a factor explaining their 
idleness seemed to be a general lack of confidence in the stability of 
prices and in the underlying monetary policy. The policy of the 
N.R.A.—increasing costs of production in many cases—did not ease 
the situation in this respect. It became more and more apparent that 
under the circumstances the initial expenditures would have to come 
from the public treasury. Hence the later emphasis on public and 
civil works, farm loans, and similar measures. 

Meanwhile a capital flight from the United States to other coun- 
tries, as well as postponed transfer into dollars of American collec- 
tions abroad, led to continuous depreciation of the monetary unit. 
Obviously, however, these were temporary factors. The value of a 
currency that is not anchored to gold is ultimately set in the open 
market by the total of the payments that have to be made in such 
a medium of exchange. Basically our balance of payments con- 
tinued to be strong, and the growing deposits abroad constituted a 
potential “threat” to any lower parity that the administration might 
seek to establish. 

In the fall the usual additional demand for dollars to pay for the 
crop movements, added to the potential forces already in the market, 
slowly drove the dollar upward in terms of gold. The spring revival 
in this country—due in part to stocking in advance of the application 
of the new N.R.A. codes—had passed its peak in July. The adjusted 
index of industrial production had gone from 60 in March through 

100 (1923-25 average) in July to 91 in August, 84 in September, and 
77 in October. Prices had slumped again and discontent in the 
Middle West was prominently displayed in eastern newspapers. 
In July, President Roosevelt had defined his monetary policy in 
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his message to the World Economic Conference as primarily con- 
cerned with the restoration of prices to a level at which industry, 
above all agriculture, could function profitably. It was then also 
stated that the value of the dollar in terms of foreign currencies was 
not and could not be “our immediate concern.” We did not deliber- 
ately depress the exchange rate for the dollar—except perhaps by 
psychological methods— but we had followed a passive policy. Now 
the emphasis was to change. Prominent inflationists ascribed the 
post-July slump to the absence of an active monetary policy, and 
when the dollar finally rose to over 71 per cent of its gold value, the 
President suddenly announced a new gold policy in his radio mes- 
sage of October 22, 1933. 

The restoration of commodity prices was again stated to be the 
definite policy of the administration. The dollar was described as 
“altogether too greatly influenced by the accidents of international 
trade,” and as a means of taking the gold value of the currency into 
its own hands a government market for gold was established “at 
prices to be determined from time to time after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President.’’ It was apparently ex- 
pected that the gold price fixed by the government would force the 
foreign exchange rate into line, but only a very rough degree of suc- 
cess was achieved, largely because of the stimulation of capital flight 
that ensued. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation announced 
on October 25 that it would purchase domestic gold at $31.36 per 
ounce, which was $0.27 higher than the London price. The R.F.C. 
also entered the world-market, although apparently only in very 
small transactions. The rate gradually increased; on December 1 the 
price was established at $34.01, and on December 17 it went to 
$34.06. 

The theory of the administration experiment was never explicitly 
stated. We know the personal views of some of the men associated 
with the project.? It was apparently assumed that the gold-standard 
currencies derive their value from the price of gold as a commodity. 
It is also urged that the lower price for dollar exchange stimulates 
our exports and reducesour imports. Critics of the program stress the 


2 Cf. George F. Warren, “Is Our Gold Standard Too Rigid?” Forum and Century, 
April, 1933. Also the literature of the Committee for the Nation. 
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fact that over 90 per cent of our media of exchange are bank de- 
posits and that their volume and turnover are only indirectly related 
to the price of gold. They also urge that economic nationalism has 
reduced our foreign trade to such small proportions that it cannot 
be counted upon to effect a major price change unless a very con- 
siderable period of time elapses.’ There is little doubt that the policy 
increases the price Americans pay for their imports, and this can 
have some effect upon our price level. In the past we have not re- 
garded higher prices for our imports as a national gain. In the end 
such a program means that we give more of our goods in return for 
less of the foreigner’s goods. It is also anticipated that foreign coun- 
tries will retaliate with special trade barriers against the exports of a 
country that seeks to promote its trade by currency depreciation. 

Whatever the theoretical basis of the policy might have been, the 
practical consequences were not impressive. By the end of the year 
prices were at the low level of October. An exhaustive research re- 
port of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
which was primarily concerned with a comparison of the course of 
prices of especially sensitive primary materials in domestic and in 
foreign markets, concludes with the statement that it may be 
doubted “whether the program for devaluing the dollar actually has 
had any immediate effect on the prices of these sensitive commodi- 
ties.’’4 At the best, the gold policy appeared to be a long-run policy, 
and immediate effects upon prices—assuming that they were de- 
sirable—could only be expected from increased expenditures either 
by the Government or by private business. 

The January budget message of the President made the “priming 
the pump” policy stand out prominently. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934, the ordinary costs of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the usual provision for amortization, will amount to $3,534,000,- 
ooo. Emergency expenditures are estimated at $6,357,000,000. A 
supplementary $1,166,000,000 for relief brings the total expenditures 
to $11,057,000,000. 

3 Cf. Charles O. Hardy, Devaluation of the Dollar, Public Policy Pamphlet No. 8, 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. 

4M. T. Copeland, International Raw Commodity Prices and the Devaluation of the 


Dollar, Business Research Studies, No. 5 (January, 1934), Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 
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Offsetting these expenditures we find taxation and other revenues 
to the amount of $3,260,000,000, leaving an aggregate deficit of 
$7,797,000,000. The sum of $488,000,000 is allocated to debt amor- 
tization, and the net increase in debt will therefore run to $7,3009,- 
000,000. Of this sum, $6,000,000,000 will be spent during the first 
six months of 1934. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, more 
optimistic figures are presented. It is estimated that emergency ex- 
penditures will be limited to $2,723,000,000 while revenues are ex- 
pected to increase to $3,975,000,000. Ordinary expenditures are es- 
timated at $3,763,000,000, which would leave the net deficit, in- 
cluding the sinking fund, at $2,512,000,000. By 1936 a balanced 
budget is expected. 

Much of the emergency expenditure will be “recoverable” under 
favorable circumstances. R.F.C. purchases of preferred stocks in 
banks, many R.F.C. loans, and some of the public works expendi- 
tures are in this category. The R.F.C. has not been an “easy” lend- 
er. Of the loans issued from the date of its organization in February, 
1932, to December 31, 1933, 37 per cent had been repaid on the 
second date. On the other hand, almost all of it might be a complete 
loss if another breakdown should occur. 

Public expenditures will therefore reach impressive totals in the 
immediate future. The stimulation of private expenditures through 
the increase of volume and velocity of bank deposits is a different 
matter. While our banking difficulties are, of course, in the main 
structural and not personal, bankers are at present the victims of a 
group prejudice that leads to pronounced conservatism. Speculative 
lending in the past has contributed to the present impasse. While 
the stigma of the bad losses of the past is still upon them, new ques- 
tionable lending is urged. At the same time new standards of liquid- 
ity are demanded as entrance requirements in the new deposit in- 
surance scheme. Under the circumstances expansion is difficult to 
develop without engaging the government in new contingent liabili- 
ties. Projects for the complete control of private credit are enter- 
tained and may be necessary to protect the present commitments of 
public credit. 

Meanwhile the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 had been passed by 
Congress, becoming effective on the last day of January. It con- 
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tained few startling innovations and gave a more permanent form 
to the bold experimentation of the preceding year. It committed 
the country to stabilization on a gold basis within a range of 50 to 
60 cents of the former gold dollar. Out of the profits made by the 
treasury as a result of the revaluation of the available gold reserves 
a “stabilization fund” was set up “to deal in gold and foreign ex- 
change and such other instruments of credit and securities as he 
[the Secretary of the Treasury] may deem necessary”’ to stabilize 
the exchange value of the dollar (sec. 10a). The fund apparently 
may also be used to prepare and maintain a market for the bond 
issues which the government will float in the near future. 

This legislation definitely undervalues the dollar, and a drain of 
gold from other countries allowing shipments to the United States 
may be expected if prices do not increase very rapidly in this coun- 
try. If this should result in a suspension of gold payments in other 
gold standard countries, it may destroy the psychological basis of 
inflationary sentiment and cause a competitive currency deprecia- 
tion. If we stave off the gold shipments by central bank agreements 
and the acquisition of large supplies of foreign exchange, the risk 
of losing much of this investment by subsequent devaluation of 
foreign currencies or ultimate transfer difficulties is very real. It 
may also be doubted whether the fund is large enough to handle the 
problem in view of the large sums that will seek transfer into dollars 
if a revival of some proportion sets in. The fund seems sufficiently 
large, however, to absorb offers of foreign exchange for some time to 
come, and the immediate effect of gold shipments to this country 
will probably also have an inflationary effect irrespective of the ulti- 
mate intensification of the present maldistribution of gold. 

All things considered, an upward movement seems likely in the 
near future which may reveal itself in the volume of production rath- 
er than in prices. It will be more directly related to expenditures 
than to the gold policy, although the latter will give the movement 
far greater leeway once expenditures have contributed the usual 
upward spiral of deposits and their velocities. If present measures 
do not suffice, the possibility of additional silver legislation remains. 

It is usually urged that the 1929 (or 1926) price level should be the 
objective. There is evidence, however, that technological improve- 
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ments had made the level of profits too high for stability at that 
time and that the effort to maintain the price level of that period was 
in part responsible for much of the bad lending and investment that 
took place. Technological improvements have continued since then 
and it is well to remember that a rapid surge upward of prices 
would give us a 1929 price level with 1934 wages, which would give 
an entirely different distribution of income than was the case in 1929. 

Many of our difficulties are due to differential rigidities in prices. 
Some of these gaps might be bridged by increasing prices, some dis- 
parities might actually increase. A hit-or-miss inflationary move- 
ment might leave us with greater gaps in the price system than we 
had before. No monetary program can remedy the blunders of mis- 
direction of enterprise due to the World War, excessive trade bar- 
riers, or technical change. 

The experience of the last four years has once again made it clear 
that it is far easier to make monetary policy effective as an instru- 
ment for the control of price movements when the objective is to 
break a movement upward than when the aim is to initiate a move- 
ment in that direction. The most effective method of controlling 
activity by monetary manipulation is to prevent booms, avoiding 
overinvestment and overproduction. At present, however, we are 
promoting a boom with all instruments at our disposal. 

There is little doubt as to our technical ability to check the 
process. The price of control, however, might well be another 
collapse, particularly if purely monetary factors are stressed. Wheth- 
er the technical ability will be used is a question of a political charac- 
ter. Experience with the warnings of the Federal Reserve Board in 
1928 and later is none too encouraging. It is not only a question of 
political courage, but also a matter of legitimate doubt as to the 
neglect of the time factor in inflation by an impatient democracy. 
Historic examples of inflation illustrate the deceptive slowness of the 
early stages of an inflationary (or deflationary) process. Momentum 
only appears in a later period when control has to be disastrously 
abrupt to be effective. In other words, “control”? must be exercised 
when the disagreeable consequences of the expansion are not yet 
visible to the political eye. This time lag is the heart of the political 
problem of control. 
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The quality of argument behind the present monetary policy is 
comparable to that used by small and determined vested interests in 
behalf of protection. Just as the tariff advocate approaches his prob- 
lem from the producer’s angle and ignores the vital consumer’s 
interest, so the inflationist propaganda presents the debtors as weak 
producers—such as farmers—who are engaged in a desperate 
struggle with strong creditor interests. Evans Clark’s The Internal 
Debts of the United States gives a total for long-time debts of 126.8 
billions. Farmers’ mortgages are only 8.5 billions, almost equal to the 
real estate mortgages of New York City. The largest single class of 
debtors are our corporations (railroad, public utility, and industrial), 
which accounted for $36,000,000,000. In other words, the debtors 
are not merely the weak but include some of our strongest corporate 
interests. The creditors, on the other hand, include millions of de- 
positors in savings banks and holders of insurance policies. 

It is quite easy to determine abstractly where the incidence of a 
capital levy by inflation will be. The historic illustrations in Ger- 
many and France bear out the theoretical considerations. Inflation 
in these countries was not voluntary, of course, and our currency de- 
preciation will not necessarily be as serious as it was in these cases. 


The extreme cases merely illustrate the consequences more clearlv, 
however, and in a milder case they would tend in the same direction. 
The salaried classes, skilled labor, small business men, and investors 
were the chief losers in the enterprise. It is not surprising that many 
German students should associate the rise of national socialism as a 
middle-class political reaction with inflation and the threat of its 
recurrence. 


In England, where such matters are discussed with more frankness 
and insight, tariffs and monetary depreciation were quite deliberate- 
ly discussed as alternative methods of reducing wages when the re- 
sistance of organized labor made a direct approach less promising. 
With us the problem is often presented as redistribution of income 
but the classes that are to be the beneficiaries and victims of the 
financial operation are seldom specified, although the social and eco- 

$ Senator Thomas in his speech on the inflation measure of April, 1933, described it 


as intended to “transfer from one class to another class in these United States values 
to the extent of almost $200,000,000,000.”” 
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nomic composition of such inflationist groups as the ‘Committee for 
the Nation” is a clear indication of the trend. 

These are serious considerations. It might be argued that the 
various structural difficulties that exist are a condition and not a 
theory. Differential rigidities in wages and prices can only be ad- 
justed directly by a time-absorbing and painfully detailed approach. 
Many of them are at present out of the reach of public authority, 
whereas they can be adjusted indirectly via the medium of exchange. 

It might even be admitted that many of our present difficulties are 
due to intervention with the open market rather than to laissez-faire 
itself. Rigid wage agreements, shares of income based on fixed in- 
debtedness of various forms, farm board price manipulation, monop- 
olistic price practices, and tariff policies are vital elements in the 
problem. They all represent efforts on the part of separate groups to 
guarantee their “security” in an open-market system. Tactically, 
however, it might be impossible within the essential time limits to 
make a direct attack upon the problem presented by these differen- 
tial rigidities, and under the circumstances it might be argued that 
only a thorough and complete control of all factors involved—in- 
cluding the key function of bank credit—could hope to undo the 


harm done in the past by unrelated and often contradictory piece- 
meal planning for security by or for isolated groups. The peril of the 
chosen method lies in the serious possibility that it might widen gaps 
in the price system rather than bridge them. 
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THE RECOVERY LAW 


LEVERETT S. LYON anp C. L. DEARING 
The Brookings Institution 


ABSTRACT 


Although political parties often come into power in America by virtue of some un- 
solved but pressing problem, the instances have been few in which the situation was so 
desperate as that with which Mr. Roosevelt was confronted upon his inauguration. The 
Recovery Act was popularly regarded as his central thrust against the forces of depres- 


sion. Among the —— of this law, however, were many who saw in it the pos- 


sibility of achieving desired ends, as well as some who saw it as a recovery act. Title I 
of the law here dealt with establishes a means by which business can set up for itself— 
through industries—codes of fair competition having the effect of law. Business initi- 
ates the process, which is then aided by the Administrator with the advice of a series of 
boards. The code-making process which has been carried on with relentless energy has 
been almost obscured in the public mind by the more showy activities exercised in the 
Blue Eagle Drive. The latter was necessary, in the mind of the Administration, as a 
means of universalizing quickly certain minimum requirements of wages and hours. 
The most pressing current problem is the construction of machinery for administering 
the codes and adjusting disputes arising under them. Experience thus far leaves un- 
certain the ultimate effects of the law and its administration upon both economic and 
political organizations. 

When one party is swept out of power in America and another 
swept into its place by a large majority, it is usually on the basis of 
a widespread feeling that a critical problem confronts the nation and 
that that problem is not being adequately met by those in power. In 
few cases, however, has the problem been as basic or as threatening 
as that of lifting a nation from deep depression—the task with which 
Mr. Roosevelt was confronted upon his inauguration March 4, 1933. 

While to some observers the attack seemed replete with contra- 
dictions, it was made with a promptness and a vigor which com- 
manded the country’s immediate respect and enthusiasm and which 
awakened at once an optimism which the nation had not felt since 
the fact of the depression had first impressed itself upon the general 
consciousness. 

Of all the pieces of legislation hurried through a submissive, if not 
a willing, Congress ‘uring the spring and early summer of 1933, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was that to which the public in 
general at that period looked most directly for recovery. The farm 
legislation in its agricultural provisions, even though certain of its 
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proponents advocated business expansion, was generally regarded as 
aid and succor to a class. The implications of monetary and fiscal 
policies were too complicated for popular analysis; and although 
widely interpreted as efforts to get prices up as a means of promoting 
recovery, were quite as generally looked upon as a means of relief 
to debtors. The Recovery Act was in its very denomination a na- 
tional recovery measure. It was popularly accepted as the central 
drive against the forces of recession. 

By no means all of the proponents of the Recovery Act, however, 
conceived of it as solely related to recovery. Even the briefest in- 
quiry into the interests, attitudes, and influences which lay behind 
the law makes it clear that different groups saw in it different possi- 
bilities. One group clearly did comprehend it as a recovery measure. 
They conceived of it as a scheme for putting ‘‘a bottom under prices” 
and thereby creating a situation in which fear of further decline 
would be eliminated and from which it would, therefore, be reason- 
able for an enterprise to go forward. A second group saw in this leg- 
islation the possibility of relief to unemployment through a spreading 
of work. The thinking of this group was closely tied to the concept of 
technological unemployment and the notion that there was “not 
enough work to go around” on the basis of a working day of the con- 
ventional length. A third group, the leaders of the trade association 
movement, still remembering the impetus which their organizations 
had received by the collective action of the war and whose efforts 
toward trust-law modification and self-government in business had 
been of little avail, saw in the proposed law an opportunity both for 
the curtailment of the anti-trust laws and for greatly increased op- 
portunities in regulating so-called unfair competition by business 
self-government. Still another group saw in the law the opportunity 
for a resuscitation of trade unionism and for its further development 
under a greater degree of governmental protection than had hereto- 
fore been available. It is this variety of interest in its passage as well 
as what has been done in its administration that makes it possible 
to view the Act as a piece of social legislation, as a relief law, as a 


magna charta for industrial self-government in business—not merely 
as a recovery measure. 
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ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE LAW 

The Act, as passed, is made up of three parts. The first is con- 
cerned with industrial recovery, the second with public works, and 
the third with certain “amendments to Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act and miscellaneous provisions.” It is only with the first 
section of the law, industrial recovery, that the paragraphs which 
follow will be concerned. 

It is declared to be the policy of Congress in enacting the law to 
remove obstructions to the freedom of interstate commerce (an ef- 
fort, undoubtedly, to lay a constitutional base), to promote organi- 
zation of industry, to induce and maintain unified action of labor and 
management under governmental supervision, to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices, to promote the fullest possible utilization of 
present productive capacity in industrics, to avoid undue restriction 
of production, to increase the consumption of agricultural products, 
to reduce and relieve unemployment, to improve standards of labor, 
and otherwise to rehabilitate industry and conserve natural re- 
sources. To effectuate these ends the President is given a wide range 
of powers. The law contains two phrases, the apparent contradiction 
between which will not be resolved until courts pass upon the matter. 
One is the provision that codes shall not permit monopolies or mo- 
nopolistic practices; the other is that any code, agreement, or license 
approved or issued under this title and any action complying with 
this provision shall be exempt from the provisions of the anti-trust 
laws of the United States, during the effective period of the Act. 

The most significant content of the law is the permission which it 
grants to “trade or industrial associations or groups” to place before 
the President for approval codes of fair competition for their respec- 
tive industries. Such codes when approved by the President, upon 
his finding them meeting certain requirements, are declared to have 
the effect of law. The President is also authorized to make such ex- 
ceptions to and exemptions from the provisions of codes as he deems 
necessary. Also, if he finds in an industry for which no code has been 
approved that there exist abuses inimical to public interest and con- 
trary to the policy of the Act he may impose a code. If trade groups 
fail in presenting codes, the President may formulate them, and after 
public hearings, place them in the same category as codes originated 
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by trade groups themselves and approved by the President. The 
President may, moreover, when he discovers the practice of activ- 
ities which he believes are contrary to the purposes of the law, license 
business enterprises if he deems it necessary to make a code of fair 
competition effective. The President is further granted power to 
enter into agreements with and to approve voluntary agreements 
among those engaged in trade, labor organizations, and industrial 
groups if he believes that such action will carry on the purpose of the 
law. It was under this latter power that the President entered into 
his Re-employment Agreement, the so-called P.R.A., associated in 
the public mind with the Blue Eagle Drive. Under certain circum- 
stances the President is empowered to impose a limited code of fair 
competition dealing only with conditions of labor. 

The law contains one mandatory prescription as to what must be 
included in each code. This is the much-discussed Section VIIa, 
which declares that every code shall contain the conditions that em- 
ployees shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and 
shall be free from influence of employers in the designation of their 
representatives or other concerted activities. This clause further re- 
quires that no employee and no one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition to join a company union or to refrain from join- 
ing or assisting a labor organization of his own choosing. It requires, 
finally, that employers shall comply with the maximum hours, rates 
of pay, and other conditions of employment approved or prescribed 
by the President. These provisions strengthen the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act of 1932 in outlawing the so-called Yellow Dog Contract and give 
a general governmental sanction to certain rights of labor which were 
almost immediately brought into the public eye by their discussion 
in the framing of the automobile, steel, and coal codes. 

Few, if any, peace-time activities of the United States have been 
carried on with such vigorous, not to say violent, energy as that with 
which General Johnson, who was made Administrator of the Re- 
covery Act, undertook his work. It was obvious that if the desired 
effects were to be forthcoming the code-making process must go for- 
ward with great rapidity. It was believed, that to be significant in 
lessening the tragedies of unemployment, regulations would have to 
be in effect, at the latest, before cold weather arrived. To give any 
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industries the full benefit of higher trade standards, such standards 
should be as nearly universalized as possible. The President had 
signed the law on June 16. The experience with the proposed codes 
handled during the first few weeks made it evident that time was re- 
quired for code negotiations and that something to supplement this 
complex procedure was necessary if the law was to have prompt effect 
and if the enthusiasm generated by improved business conditions, 
hope in the new legislation, and the colorful personality of the Ad- 
ministrator were not to be lost in tedious processing. It was pre- 
sumably for such reasons that the President, on July 27, addressed 
“to every employer” a communication which became the basis of the 
President’s so-called Re-employment Agreement. The chief points 
in the Agreement, which became known as the Blanket Code, were: 
the elimination of child labor; the limitation of weekly hours of labor 
—from 35 to 40 hours, depending on circumstances; the fixing of 
minimum wages—from $12 to $15 per week and $0.30 to $0.40 per 
hour, again depending on circumstances; an equitable upward ad- 
justment of wages higher than the minimum; the limitation of price 
increases to the amount of increased costs; and an agreement to sup- 
port enterprises which were also parties to the N.R.A. This Agree- 
ment was to expire as of December 31, 1933. Upon that date it was, 
however, “extended” to April 30, 1934. 


CODE-MAKING AND THE BLUE EAGLE DRIVE 

The President’s Re-employment Agreement, coming in quickly 
after the work of code-making had begun, placed upon the Adminis- 
trator two tasks, each a difficult one. The President’s Re-employ- 
ment Agreement required that as many of the industrial employers 
of the nation as possible be brought promptly into the plan. In the 
meantime the formation of codes for industrial industries had to be 
carried forward. The first of these tasks may be spoken of as the 
Blue Eagle Drive, the second as the code-making process. The first, 
necessarily employing the technique of showmanship and ballyhoo, 
attracted universal attention. 

It is to be remembered that the code-making process is initiated 
by industry. An association begins its task by applying to the Con- 
trol Division of the Administration for the particular forms and sug- 
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gestions as to subsequent procedure. While the Recovery Adminis- 
tration takes no direct responsibility for formulating the original 
draft of the codes, it will furnish advice as to proper form and con- 
tent, if requested to do so. This procedure, simple as it may sound, is 
often of large practical difficulty for trade associations. The task of 
obtaining agreements among the competitive interests of an indus- 
try is great in many cases and varies with the number and character 
of the competitive units within the industry and the strength of the 
association which represents it. With each proposed code must be 
filed copies of certain supporting documents, chiefly the constitution 
of the trade association, a letter of transmittal discussing the condi- 
tion of the industry, and evidence that the association does in fact 
properly represent the industry. 

Each code is, upon receipt, assigned to a deputy administrator. 
Copies of the preliminary code, together with certain comments, are 
sent to agencies each of which may be viewed as advisory to the Re- 
covery Administration. These are: Industrial Advisory Board, Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, Labor Advisory Board, Legal Division, and 
Research and Planning Division. The trade association is then given 
the opportunity to make revisions in the light of comments given it 
by the Deputy Administrator. A conference follows. Revisions are 
sent to the five advisory agencies. Further conferences of an informal 
character ensue. A deputy administrator, or an assistant, and a 
steering committee from the trade association are the chief parties, 
with advisory representatives from the five advisory groups. The 
Administration’s representative occupies, as chairman of these con- 
ferences, a position of no little responsibility. He must meet con- 
flicting interests of the industry, dispose of such differences of view- 
point as may exist among the advisory groups, and attempt to pro- 
duce a code designed to stimulate recovery—and all within the lim- 
itations of the empowering act. The influence of each representative 
in the conference varies greatly with the knowledge of the trade and 
the capacity of the individuals concerned. 

The next step in the code-making process is the public hearing. 
The Deputy, or assistant in charge of the code, presides, assisted 
usually by members of the advisory boards. Representatives of la- 
bor, industry, ar+ consumers are permitted to appear by complying 
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with simple regulations. Hearings vary from a few hours to several 
days in length. Further conferences are called, these often dealing 
with important objections which may have been raised at the public 
hearing. The difficulties of adjusting disagreements at this stage 
may cause the discussions to continue for days or weeks. The Dep- 
uty eventually submits his report to the Recovery Administrator, 
accompanied by written reports from the advisory groups. The Re- 
covery Administrator may believe further revisions are necessary. 
When these have been adjusted, or if he approves without further 
adjustment, the code is submitted to the President for approval. Up- 
on his signing, the code-making process is completed. 

In its relation to industrial control the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is proceeding with the establishment of what may be re- 
garded as a new sphere of government, a government of industry by 
industry, or at least by mechanisms which while related to existing 
public agencies are in considerable measure innovations. The law 
itself may be regarded as providing a sort of constitution for this new 
government of industry by industry. It sets forth the methods by 
which legislation—the codes—may be made. When these codes are 
made it is necessary that there be an agency for carrying out their 
provisions. In addition to mechanisms for effecting the routine ad- 
ministration requirements there must be some form of executive and 
judicial machinery. That is, there must be a means by which viola- 
tions of the code regulations shall be detected and some agency have 
powers to examine charges of code violation, to pass upon the facts, 
to make adjustment or, if necessary, to impose the penalties pre- 
scribed in the Act.” 

The construction of this machinery became the most pressing 
problem of the N.R.A. as the new year opened. A large number of 
codes, some 286 as of this writing (February 16, 1934), have been ap- 
proved. The Administration is fully aware that the success of the 


* The problem of compliance, as the Recovery Administration usually refers to the 
enforcement problem, was first raised in extensive form by the President’s Re-employ- 
ment Agreement. To meet this problem there were established over the country a 
series of local compliance boards, volunteer organizations. These boards, when set up 
according to Administration specifications, consist of two employee representatives, two 
employer representatives, one consumer representative, a representative of the legal 
profession practicing in the community, plus a chairman selected by these members. 
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codes depends upon the effective application of their provisions. At 
this time an elaborate system for dealing with compliance is being 
outlined, though it seems clear that this plan will be modified in im- 
portant ways as experience suggests. 

In general, the plan provides that complaints of violations of trade 
practices will be brought to the attention of subordinate industrial 
agencies set up by code authorities. These will attempt to determine 
whether violation exists and, if so, to use persuasion to adjust the 
difficulty. If these efforts are ineffective, the case is passed on to a 
divisional or national code authority. While the emphasis is upon 
persuasion and mediation, even when cases go to national agencies, 
the Department of Justice or the Federal Trade Commission may be 
utilized. Either of these may set in motion action leading to severe 
penalties. Where properly organized code authorities are not estab- 
lished, cases may in the first instance be taken to public agencies— 
local adjustment boards and state directors of the National Emer- 
gency Council. In dealing with labor problems, the agencies men- 
tioned are supplemented by the National Labor Board and the Na- 
tional Industrial Relations Board. 

Whatever disagreement there may be as to the value of the N.R.A. 
achievement, the quantity of work done by the Recovery Adminis- 
tration is astounding. Not only have a vast number of industries 
been brought into codified arrangements, but these industries have 
exemplified almost every conceivable form of enterprise and have in- 
cluded the most powerful and independent industries of the nation. 
A machine for producing legislation has been set up, and at least out- 
lines of a mechanism for the enforcement of this legislation have 
been created and grafted upon existing governmental enforcement 
and judicial agencies. The vitality of the undertaking, in spite of the 
continuous difficulties confronted and the tenacity with which re- 
sponsible individuals in government, business, and labor have clung 
to the task, has been a matter of wonder—indeed of admiration. It 
has without doubt reflected the same spirit which was abroad when 
the Act was under consideration—a belief on the part of many groups 
that this law offered unusual opportunity for conserving or extending 
its interests, plus a widespread adherence to the notion that it worked 
in the direction of general recovery. 
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The Recovery Act has been put upon the statute books with the 
express provision that it will terminate at the end of two years. Will 
it within that period establish institutions which cannot be dis- 
mantled without serious results? What will be its actual effects upon 
the promotion or stabilization of economic activity? Will the law 
lead in the direction of cartellization? Will it place in the hands of 
industry authority which will make the traditions of economic free- 
dom which are embodied in the Sherman Act and the Clayton law 
matters of a past era? Will it give labor, or at least organized labor, 
a voice of markedly greater authority? Will it make the agencies for 
settling labor disputes as formal as those for settling civil disagree- 
ments? Will it put a new emphasis on national as against interna- 
tional economy? Will it tend to revive the problem of state rights? 
No definite answer can as yet be given to any of these questions. 
It is indeed probable that to many of them a clear and complete an- 
swer can never be given. The N.R.A. activity is not taking place in 
a laboratory or under glass. It is going forward concomitantly with 
a series of other activities which affect it, which it affects, and to- 
gether with which it is producing certain results bearing on all of the 
issues which have been raised. 
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ABSTRACT 


In 1929 the relief in 120 cities, totaling about 35 per cent of the population, was 
$43,000,000. In 1933 it was $447,000,000. One-eighth of all the families in the United 
States were on relief in 1933, involving an expenditure of nearly $800,000,000. The in- 
effective handling of relief has improved with time. For the future, relief should con- 
tinue in close co-ordination with a broad social program to guard against the return of 
the sweatshop and to make adjustments with industry. Also, unemployment insurance 
and reserves should be built up, and security for special groups should be provided by 
the states; at the same time antiquated types of poor laws should be abolished. 


The largest single cause of destitution at the present moment is 
unemployment of persons normally employed. As employment 
waxes or wanes, so will the major part of the relief burden. An in- 
crease in volume of employment not only removes able-bodied wage- 
earners from relief rolls but, by replenishing family incomes, makes 
possible the care of others, including indigent unemployables, by 
relatives and friends. In any discussion of relief problems, conse- 
quently, the trend of employment is a most important factor. 

No adequate measure of the total volume of unemployment at 
the present time in this country is available. While employment 
trends do not yield information as to the volume of unemployment, 
they give some indication of its fluctuations. At the close of 1933 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes of employment for manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries showed significant gains 
over the preceding twelve months. The gains in manufacturing in- 
dustries were strongest during the period March to September; 
during the fall months there occurred, as was to be expected from 
the seasonal nature of many lines of employment, some retrogres- 
sion. 

Efforts to increase employment, and correspondingly to reduce 
unemployment, are continuing unabated along many lines: reducing 
hours of work, increasing wage-earners’ and farmers’ incomes, pro- 


viding direct employment on government financed projects, stimu- 
lating private industry, etc. 
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Increasing employment may be expected to reabsorb the wage- 
earning population which has been least affected by the depression— 
that is, those whose employability has not been impaired. With 
some effort at adjustment, numbers of those whose morale, or skill, 
or health, or general adaptability has been in part impaired during 
the period of want and idleness may be reabsorbed. It seems likely, 
however, that a considerable residue will be left. 

At present our knowledge both of the extent of unemployment 
and the character of the host clamoring for employment is sketchy. 
The depression has brought home to us not only an unemployment 
problem of unforeseen dimensions but a realization of the large 
amount of unemployment and underemployment which is chronic 
even in normal times. The resulting destitution cannot all of it 
fairly be charged up against the depression; yet it must be taken 
into account in planning for the aftermath of the depression. It has 
become augmented both in extent and severity by the unemploy- 
ment of the normally employed. 

The overflow into the labor market of persons not formerly in 
search of work brings with it other complications. It will increase the 
keenness of competition for available jobs, and put pressure on 
wage-rates, hours, and working conditions. The best bid which 
many of the “new” wage-earners can make is cheapness, and will- 
ingness to work at any standard. Their presence strengthens the 
classic arguments for minimum-wage and other legislation designed 
to protect a fair standard of work practices. N.R.A. Code provisions 
constitute an important bulwark but have not eliminated the need 
for regulation by the states. Lacking adequate protection of fair 
labor standards, we may see another resurgence of sweatshop con- 
ditions and an increasing volume of work sent out into the homes. 
The economic necessity which drove workers to accept this type of 
substandard employment will not be suddenly or universally re- 
moved even by rising wage-rates and shortening of hours. 

The relief problems which the country has been called upon to 
face since 1929 have been extraordinarily difficult to handle, both 
because the extent of dependence during these years surpassed all 
precedents and because we entered the depression unprepared to 
care for unemployment. Relief organizations, hurriedly created for 
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what was thought to be a brief period, have found it necessary to 
cope with a constantly increasing load. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RELIEF, 1929-33 


Monthly data on expenditures for different types of public and 
private relief have been assembled for several years by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor as part of its project 
} for the registration of current social statistics. These relief reports 
i come from 120 cities of 50,000 or more population located in all sec- 
tions of the United States, and present a thought-provoking picture 
of what has been happening in urban areas as increasing numbers of 


TABLE I 


AMOUNT EXPENDED FROM PUBLIC AND FROM PRIVATE FUNDS FOR DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF RELIEF IN 120 CITIES AND CITY AREAS CONTAINING ABOUT 
35 PER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Type of Relief 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
$42,802,248 | $70,512,188 |$171,035,168 |$306, 243,001 |$447,357,678 
$32,104,152 | $52,894,081 |$122,048,0975 |$240,776,134 [$419,005 033 
Direct relief $14,356,037 | $30,902,026 |$ 65,566,920 |$156,609,764 |$274,210,811 
Work relief............. 4,784 1,741,621 23,023,439 51,880,976 | 104,916,826 
Special allowances: 
Mothers’ aid.......... 16,485,447 17,586,725 21,320,303 23,523,147 22,403,070 
Old-age relief......... 8,880 1,080, 867 10,315,384 15,584,150 15,221,753 
_ Aid for the blind...... 1,248.005 1,582,842 1,822,920 2 088.088 2,252,573 
10,788,096 17,618,107 49,886,103 56,467,857 28,352,045 
Direct oe $10,764,107 | $15,450,637 |$ 35,200,430 |$ 42,250,710 |$ 21,201,677 
23,9890 2,167,470 14,586,754 14,217,147 7,150,968 


the unemployed have been forced to depend upon public and private 
relief for necessary food, clothing, and shelter. 

In 1929, as is shown in Table I, relief expenditures in these 120 
cities totaled about $43,000,000. Although the rising volume of un- 
employment during the closing months of the year brought in- 
creased demands for relief, the amount expended represents primari- 
ly the normal requirement in these cities for relief to persons in want 
for other reasons than unemployment. 

About half of the amount expended for public relief in these 
cities in 1929 was made in accordance with the provisions of state 
laws authorizing aid to mothers for the care of their children at 
home following the death or continued disability of the father. A 
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considerable proportion was used also for aid to the blind. Old-age 
relief—optional as yet in all states—formed a negligible part of the 
relief expenditure. 

Between 1929 and 1933 expenditures for mothers’ aid increased 
about one-third. The establishment of mandatory systems of old- 
age relief in several states and the further development of optional 
systems brought the 1933 expenditures for such assistance in the re- 
porting areas to about the amount being expended for mothers’ 
aid in 1929. Aid for the blind required an expenditure nearly twice 
as large in 1933 as in 1929. 

The increased expenditure for these three types of public as- 
sistance is small as compared with the rise in public expenditures 
for relief related primarily to the care of the unemployed. In 1933 
approximately $400,000,000 was expended in the reporting cities 
for direct and work relief, largely from public funds. The 1929 ex- 
penditure was only about $25,000,000, with nearly 40 per cent 
financed from private funds. 


PUBLIC RELIEF, 1933 


Prior to 1933 no figures are available on a nation-wide basis with 
reference to the number aided through unemployment relief and the 
volume of the total relief expenditure from public funds. At the be- 
ginning of the year, according to data compiled by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, approximately 3,850,000 families 
were being aided through direct or work relief financed from public 
funds. By March the number had increased to 4,560,000. The rise 
during the spring and summer months in the number of persons 
employed, as shown by the various indexes of employment, was re- 
flected in the decreasing number reported on the relief rolls. The 
number was reduced also by special projects organized to provide 
useful employment in place of relief—the Civilian Conservation 
Corps established last spring and the recently organized program for 
extensive employment in all sections of the United States under the 
Federal Civil Works Administration. 

At the close of 1933, however, the report of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration showed 2,625,000 families still being aided by 
relief from public funds. The average monthly number of families 
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aided in 1933 was about 3,650,000, or approximately one-eighth of 
the total number of families in the United States. As these figures 
do not include persons receiving assistance under state laws author- 
izing the use of public funds for mothers’ aid, old-age relief, and aid 
for the blind, they underestimate the size of the public relief prob- 
lem. They also do not include families aided through private relief, 
indigent adults in almshouses and other institutions, dependent and 
neglected children in institutions and foster-homes. In certain states, 
families aided by poor-relief officials for other reasons than because 
of unemployment are also not included. 

The reports of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration show 
that $790,766,385 was expended from federal, state, and local public 
funds in 1933 for direct and work relief to families. Of this amount 
$479,115,221 came from federal funds, as compared with $112,614,- 
673 in 1932. Until May, 1933, grants from federal funds were made 
in accordance with the provision of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932. Since then, they have been made through the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration under the provision of 
the Emergency Relief Act of 1933. Large amounts have been ex- 
pended also from federal funds for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of civilian conservation camps, the purchases of the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation, the pay-roll of the various civil works 
projects, and other parts of the National Recovery Program directly 
related to the relief of the unemployed. 


RELIEF PROCEDURES 


Although the adequacy of relief procedures has improved greatly 
in 1933, few who have been in touch with the way in which the un- 
employed have been assisted during recent years will favor a return 
to similar methods of care in future periods of depression. 

During the early days of the present depression the relief-giving 
agencies were overwhelmed with the magnitude and unfamiliar char- 
acter of their relief load. The staffs of these agencies, instead of 
being concerned mainly with problems connected with the care of 
the unemployable, were suddenly asked to assist thousands of men 
and women, formerly regularly employed and self-supporting, who 
were without work through no fault of their own and who requested 
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relief only as a last resort. Relief offices were crowded with appli- 
cants waiting long hours for the interview required to establish need 
for assistance. The process of relief-giving was slow, and the amount 
provided inadequate. Cash relief was rare, and for months on end 
families lived on grocery orders—usually of limited content—with 
infrequent supplementary supplies of fuel and clothing. The family 
relief budget in most localities made no provision for the payment of 
rent. The shortage of local funds prior to the availability of federal 
funds in 1932 caused periodic stoppage of relief grants in many 
areas, thus creating acute suffering among the unemployed. 

Just at the time when it was important to maintain purchasing 
power in order to arrest depression in the beginning, inadequacy and 
instability of the local relief machinery made impossible the con- 
tinuation of family expenditures other than those necessary for the 
maintenance of a subsistence level of existence. 

It is inconceivable that public opinion would permit in future 
periods of depression a repetition of the ineffective handling which 
characterized much of the unemployment relief in the earlier years 
of this depression. It is also inconceivable that persons unable to 
secure immediate employment should be thrown back on the type 


of poor-relief previously available. 


NEXT STEPS 


Experience gained in recent years indicates certain steps that are 
of basic importance in lessening the personal hardships and the com- 
munity burdens of unemployment and relief. 

First, relief should be continued in close co-ordination with the 
various programs under way for securing increased opportunities for 
employment under satisfactory working conditions and at fair rates 
of pay. Irregular and inadequate relief sends into the labor market 
workers who will accept, because of their dire necessity, any job 
that is open. As a means of protecting the country against a re- 
surgence of sweatshop conditions, as well as because of the need for 
continued care of the unemployed, it is essential that we have for 
some time to come national co-operation in maintaining local relief 
units equipped and financed to provide necessary assistance on a 
self-respecting basis to the indigent unemployed. 
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Second, in the future we should make quite different provisions 
for unemployment and relief. Especially important are the follow- 
ing: 

Unemployment reserves and insurance.—The early establishment 
of some form of unemployment reserves or insurance in the various 
states should be stimulated so that a systematic, honorable method 
will be available to tide over a slump period for those who want work 
and lack it. Industry builds up reserves for payment of dividends 
during lean years, and it should be expected to provide supplemen- 
tal compensation to be paid to workers out of jobs through no fault 
of their own. At the present time Wisconsin is the only state having 
an unemployment reserve law. The industrial workers of this country 
should not be left dependent solely upon public or private relief dur- 
ing future periods of depression but should be protected by some 
form of unemployment insurance or reserves which will make pos- 
sible the payment of benefits well above the level of mere sub- 
sistence, and extending over substantial periods of time. If such a 
system can be established covering all sections of the country, much 
of the heart-breaking suffering during recent years of the inade- 
quately aided unemployed will be prevented in future periods of de- 
pression, and relief agencies will be left free to concentrate upon their 
special responsibilities for services not related primarily to the care 
of the unemployed. 

Security for special groups.—There is also need for the further de- 
velopment of specialized types of public assistance for certain groups 
now on the relief rolls and likely to remain there indefinitely. The 
state laws authorizing mothers’ aid, old-age relief, and aid for the 
blind were enacted to give security to those in need of care over a 
long period. Eligibility for such special assistance is established by 
law. Payment is usually in cash, and the beneficiary can look for- 
ward with confidence to receiving it as long as he remains eligible. 

The advantages of this system in caring for persons in need of 
relief during considerable periods of time are obvious. State laws 
authorizing mothers’ aid have been enacted in nearly all states; but 
many local areas, especially in rural sections, have not appropriated 
funds for their operation. Interest in old-age security legislation has 
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increased rapidly during recent years, but effort is necessary to 
secure its enactment and its adequate financing in all states. 

Studies of cases on relief rolls nearly always show a considerable 
proportion who are in need of temporary or continued assistance be- 
cause of illness. Adequate systems of workmen’s compensation, in- 
cluding compensation for occupational diseases, will keep certain of 
these cases from the rolls. Others should probably be handled 
through the development of more adequate community services for 
the care of the sick. 

New type of public assistance to replace former method of poor relief 
administered under the poor laws.—Abolishing the antiquated types 
of poor laws which still control the giving of public relief in most sec- 
tions of the country is also needed. Many of the provisions of these 
laws have come to us from the poor laws enacted in England during 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. They bear little relationship to pres- 
ent-day thinking about the causes of poverty and are in frequent con- 
flict with procedures now recognized as desirable in relief adminis- 
tration. 

A new conception of public assistance to those in need is emerging 
from the experience of recent years and should find expression in new 


laws and new administrative procedures for the care of persons who 
from time to time and for various reasons require temporary or con- 
tinued aid. 
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W. JETT LAUCK 
Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACT 

The National Recovery Act was significant in guaranteeing to labor the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, in recognizing labor, when organized and represented, 
as a co-partner with management, and in recognizing the need for a planned economy. 
After the passage of the Act labor organizations showed a marked increase in member- 
A) ship. The “company union” movement, initiated to counteract the unionizing tend- 
( ency, will undoubtedly decline. The codes have shown little uniformity in the matter 
of working hours and wage rates. Governmental interference in industrial management 
has thus far been a minimum but is certain to increase. Between 1,500,000 and 2,000,- 
coo persons have been added to industry during the year, and the total income to labor 
has advanced by some $240,000,000 a month. Solution of the unemployment problem 
seems to demand a drastic shortening of hours. The increase in hourly earnings and the 
decrease in hours worked just about balance each other. The real wages of workers who 
had already had jobs has slightly decreased. Industrial disputes increased sharply 
toward the middle of 1933 but remained far below the figures for 1927 and 1928. 

The year 1933 has been an epoch-making one for American labor. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act, as approved by President 
Roosevelt on June 16, 1933, opened up immediately hitherto un- 
dreamed-of vistas to industrial workers in general and the organized 
labor movement in particular. Summarily stated, these were, as 
follows: (1) guarantee to wage earners of the unrestricted right to 
organize and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing; (2) recognition of labor, when organized and repre- 
sented, as a co-partner with management in determining labor con- 
ditions and relations and in evolving general stabilizing policies for 
industry; (3) recognition of the need for a planned economy under 
which the length of the work-day and mass-consuming power would 
be fundamental factors. 

These principles of procedure and guarantees are contained in 
Sections 1, 2(a), and 7 of Title I, and Section 206 of Title II of the 
Recovery Act. 


GROWTH IN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Liberty to organize without molestation brought the dawn of a 
new day to the organized labor movement. The officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America, who had been working zealously for the 
776 
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enactment of the Recovery Act, anticipated its passage by launch- 
ing a vigorous organizing campaign in every coal-producing area in 
the country. As the result, they made greater gains in membership 
than any labor union in the country. The number of organized mine 
workers was practically made all-inclusive of the industry, rising 
above the half-million mark. Agreements were also concluded with 
operators in every important coal-mining area. 

The next greatest gains were in the clothing industries in which 
trade-union membership is reported to have advanced to at least 
150,000. 

In addition to the activities of its constituent unions, the Ameri- 

an Federation of Labor concentrated its efforts at organization upon 
the basic, mass-production industries such as steel, automobiles, tex- 
tiles, oil, rubber, etc. On August 1, 1933, before the effect of the Re- 
covery Act could be registered, the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor reported a total membership of 2,126,796. 
On October 2, following the opening of the Annual Convention in 
Washington, President William Green reported an increase in mem- 
bership since August 31 of 1,800,000, making a total formal enrol- 


ment in the American Federation of Labor, as of October 1, 1933, of 
3,926,796. Precident Green estimated that if the records were com- 
plete to October 1, the Federation would show a membership of at 
least 4,000,000 and the entire organized labor movement more than 
5,000,000. The new recruits to the American Federation of Labor, 


according to principal forms of organization, were reported as fol- 
lows: 


In new federal unions 
In old federal unions 


Recruits in old international union locals... 450,000 


The growing importance of trade unions also led the unions them- 
selves to a more serious consideration than had ever been given to 
questions affecting their organization, structure, and principles. The 
problem, for instance, of the craft versus the industrial union type of 
organization immediately developed a new importance, and, while 
this and other problems have by no means been solved, the raising 
and debating of such vital issues is promising for the future. Also 
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promising for the future has been the discussion of various measures 
for the purpose of avoiding friction and duplication of union activ- 
ities. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, after many 
years as an independent union, affiliated itself with the American 
Federation of Labor, and the possible amalgamation of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen reached the point of serious discussion. 


THE “‘COMPANY UNION’? MOVEMENT 


The tremendous strides made by the unions after the Recovery 
Act aroused the apprehensions of the conservative, anti-union in- 
dustries. As a consequence, movements of much greater vigor and 
intensity than those of the labor organizations, to counteract union- 
izing tendencies by the formation of so-called ‘‘company unions” or 
employee representation plans, were started. In November, 1933, 
the National Industrial Conference Board published a study of forms 
of collective bargaining under the National Recovery Administra- 
tion based on questionnaires sent to 10,335 companies with 2,586,000 
employes in manufacturing and mining with a capitalization of one- 
half million dollars or more, and from the returns secured drew the 
conclusion that only 1o per cent of the employees covered worked on 
trade-union agreements, while 45 per cent were under individual bar- 
gaining and the same proportion under employee representation 
plans. These restricted returns also showed a relatively faster growth 
in membership of company unions than of labor unions. 

These returns, however, related, in the main, to small establish- 
ments, where the old management-capitalist system still obtains, and 
cannot be considered as representative of general tendencies. The 
company union movement, however, has actually been very aggres- 
sively pushed in manufacturing, mining, and transportation since 
the passage of the Recovery Act, and now includes, according to the 
most disinterested estimates, approximately 3,000,000 industrial 
workers. It will undoubtedly decline rather than increase, for the 
following reasons: (1) Certain forms of collective-bargaining organi- 
zations have flourished because of the failure until recently of the 
Recovery Administration or the National Labor Board to make 
clear-cut pronouncements as to the eligibility of such organizations 
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as a basis for employee elections under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. (2) The National Labor Board has voluntarily re- 
stricted its jurisdiction to mediation or to cases jointly submitted by 
the parties in interest, and has not, as was originally expected, ren- 
dered interpretative decisions on ex-parte complaints. 

This unfortunate situation has been primarily due to necessarily 
hasty, emergency organization, and to the fact that Chairman Wag- 
ner was in Europe when he was appointed Chairman of the Labor 
Board and was not actively in office during the formative stages of 
the Recovery Administration, when the judicial and administrative 
divisions and functions of the Recovery Administration, because of 
intense pressure, could not be clearly defined and segregated. He has 
now introduced legislation in Congress for the purpose of clarifying 
the resultant confusion. 


LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE CODES UNDER THE NATIONAL 
RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 

The policy of the National Recovery Administration at its be- 
ginning was restricted to two points: (1) a moderate reduction in ex- 
isting weekly hours of work, and (2) an increase in the minimum 
rates paid to those lowest in the occupational scale of the industry 
concerned. General wage scales were not considered. No propor- 
tionate increase in rates of those above the minimum was permitted. 
These rates, as well as other labor provisions, were left to mutual 
agreement or to compromise. As each code, therefore, was the result 
of bargaining, those thus far approved by the Recovery Administra- 
tion (approximately 250 in number) have shown little uniformity. 
In the matter of working hours, the 40-hour week has been most fre- 
quent, but there have been many variations, one code going as low 
as 27 hours and one as high as 56 hours per week. Also, there have 
been many exceptions allowed for special classes of employees, such 
as learners and apprentices. 

In the matter of wage rates, the minimum scales were set, in most 
cases, from 30 to 40 cents per hour for the productive workers proper, 
and from $12.00 to $16.00 per week for office workers. In one code, 
however (the ice industry) the minimum was as low as 23 cents per 
hour, while in the petroleum code the minimum was 52 cents per 
hour in certain areas. These variations were justified by the code 
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framers on the ground of “‘local’”’ conditions and conditions “‘pecul- 
iar’ to the industry. Undoubtedly, however, many of these varia- 
tions resulted simply from differences in the bargaining power of the 
parties concerned and were not based on any particular principles. 

The codes agreed, in general, only as to two points. The first was 
the guarantee of the right of collective bargaining, on the part of 
labor, through representatives of their own choosing; but this clause 
was merely a repetition of Section 7(0) of the National Recovery Act 
itself. The other point of agreement was in regard to elimination of 
child labor. The first code adopted, that for cotton textile manufac- 
turing, established sixteen years as the minimum age of employment, 
and subsequent codes included a similar provision, except that the 
age limit was raised to seventeen or eighteen years in some of the 
most hazardous employments. 


THE FUTURE OF LABOR UNDER THE NATIONAL 
RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 

In appraising the National Recovery Administration from a labor 
standpoint, it should be borne in mind that the original intent of the 
Industrial Recovery Act was to reduce eventually all industry, in- 
cluding natural resource industries, to the status of public utilities. 
Immediately after the passage of the Act, the prospect of this out- 
come was pointed out by conservative commentators to industries 
which, because of price and market instability as well as their own de- 
flated financial condition, were hastening to formulate codes of fair 
competition. They were warned that although they might immedi- 
ately stabilize their operations and restore profits, they should not ex- 
pect in the future the large earnings of former years; that production 
and price control would follow; and that surplus earnings above a fair 
return would be absorbed by shorter hours and higher rates of com- 
pensation to wage earners and other workers. But industry, as a 
whole, through financial necessity, disregarded these considerations. 

From the standpoint of those, however, who looked forward to 
quick and positive action as to public control of industry and the de- 
velopment of a planned economy by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration in which organized labor would have a prominent place, the 
results attained thus far have been disappointing. Although note- 
worthy economic and social gains have been made through shorter 
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hours, greater re-employment and larger pay-rolls, as well as through 
the elimination of child labor and the sweat shop, main emphasis has 
been placed on self-government by industrial management with as 
small a degree of governmental interference as possible. Large and 
powerful industrial and financial interests and agencies, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, have publicly sanc- 
tioned such a procedure and have urged it as a permanent program. 

Perhaps it may have been wiser to have restricted, as has been 
done, the initial stages of this great undertaking to the mobilization 
of industry into codes under a stable price procedure and reasonable 
re-employment with as little friction as possible. It is now entering 
upon its second stage of development, however, and it is inevitable 
that this should be one of accelerated, constructive recovery under a 
planned and positive public procedure and control. 

Of all the agencies of the ““New Deal’ the Recovery Administra- 
tion is the most important so far as economic recovery and economic 
reform are concerned. The powers conferred by the Act contemplate 
economic planning, production and price control, the emancipation 
of labor, and the development of its status to that of a co-partner 
with management in industry. There can be no real economic re- 
covery unless these powers are exercised, for the reason, as is gen- 
erally agreed, that re-employment and industrial stability are de- 
pendent on shorter hours, reductions in profit, and a redistribution 
of industrial output so that mass purchasing power may be sufficient 
to absorb the output of our mass production industries. 

It is certain that these powers will eventually be exercised, and 
action toward these ultimate objectives will soon be accelerated. 
This will not arise primarily from arbitrary policies as to the sociali- 
zation of industry but will inevitably flow from the different elements 
of self-interest which are involved, such as the need of price and pro- 
duction stabilization and control by the industrialist and of a greater 
measure of economic freedom and welfare by labor. As a conse- 
quence, under the National Recovery Administration, we may ex- 
pect a growing acceptance of labor as a co-partner by management 
and a constant improvement in working and living standards of em- 
ployees. Significant movements in this direction which are now un- 
der way, are: (1) The necessity for the National Recovery Adminis- 
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tration to adopt a maximum work-week of 30 or 32 hours to absorb 
workers now under the Civil Works Administration. (2) Granting to 
labor of representation on code authorities by the National Recovery 
Administration. (3) Recent recognition and acceptance of national, 
regional, and local labor-union agreements by the National Re- 
covery Administration in formulating codes of fair competition as 
determining hours of work, wage and other standards of employ- 
ment, so far as the scope of the agreements extend. (4) The evident 
determination of the National Recovery Administration to evolve 
some form of agency in all codes by which joint-planning boards, 
composed of an equal number of representatives of industry and or- 
ganized labor, will be established. A precedent has already been 
established in this connection in the Construction Code. (5) Clari- 
fication of the standard labor-union and company-union issue, and 
of the scope of collective bargaining, as well as a pronouncement as 
to the powers and jurisdiction of the National Labor Board in the 
form of a bill proposed by Senator Wagner, which is now pending in 
the Senate. 

Other stimulating measures may be added to the program of the 
National Recovery Administration also as the result of a general 


conference of all code authorities which has been called for March 5, 
1934. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is a great misfortune that, in a country so statistically minded 
as ours, there should be no satisfactory data regarding the number 
of persons currently unemployed. The latest official survey was 
that of the United States Bureau of Census in 1930. For the vitally 
important period since that time there have been no official reports 
or estimates, and we have had to depend on estimates made by pri- 
vate organizations and necessarily based on rather unsatisfactory 
sources. The American Federation of Labor attempts such esti- 
mates monthly, and while not pretending to anything like complete 
accuracy, these have been generally accepted as the best available. 

The graphs published by the Research Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor afford a vivid portrayal of the unemploy- 
ment situations during 1933 and preceding years. Chart I, which is 
taken from the Monthly Survey of Business for February, 1934, shows 
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the increase of unemployment from the summer of 1930 to March, 
1933, When the number out of work was 13,689,000. From March to 
October, 1933, more than 3,500,000 had secured employment, and in 
the latter month the number out of work had been reduced to 10,122,- 
ooo. In November and December, 1933, however, 600,000 lost their 
jobs and the unemployment figure at the end of the year was 
10,752,000. In December, 1933, the emergency agencies of the fed- 
eral government—Emergency Public Works, Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, and conservation camps—gave employment to more than 


CHART I CHART II 
UNEMPLOYMENT PRE-NRA UNDER CODES 


4\ HOUR WEEK 38 HOUR WEEK 


The Work Week 
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4,000,000, but there were “still about 6,700,000 who did not even 
have this temporary work.” 

In Chart I the light, dotted section shows those temporarily em- 
ployed by federal emergency agencies at the end of 1933. 

Chart II, which is taken from the same source, covers 103 indus- 
tries ‘“‘which normally employ 51 per cent of all non-agricultural wage 
and small-salaried workers, and shows the effect of shortening of 
hours by the National Recovery Administration on reemployment.”’ 


According to the explanation given by the American Federation of 
Labor, 


each diagram represents the number of man-hours’ work needed per week 
(469,320,000 man-hours) when these industries were operating at December, 
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1933, levels; and each accounts for 17,700,000 workers or all employed in these 
industries and 51 per cent of all unemployed non-farm workers. 

In December, the work week in these industries averaged 38 hours; this com- 
pares with a 41-hour average week before N.R.A. (first 7 months 1933). Short- 
ening the work week 3 hours in these industries has created jobs for 1,000,000, 
but left 5,259,000 still unemployed. 


On the basis of this comparison, it would require a 26}-hour week 
to provide re-employment for all of those out of work. A thirty-hour 
week would leave 2,064,000 still unemployed. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM AT THE END OF THE YEAR 


The end of 1933 found the government still facing a very serious 
unemployment problem. The Public Works Administration had 
been slow in getting under way, and, even after the allocation of its 
funds was completed, it was confronted with unusually cold weather 
which made the starting of projects in many localities impossible. 
Inertia of local and state officials also delayed others. At the close of 
the year the best opinion was that the public works program would 
have no especially stimulating effect on employment before late in 
the spring of 1934. 

Provision was made, therefore, for appropriations to carry the 
4,000,000 unemployed under the Civil Works Administration until 
May 1, 1934. At that time, the public works program may be able 
to absorb a considerable portion of these. Even if these hopes are 
realized, however, there would still be from five to seven million un- 
employed. In anticipation of this the conclusion seems inevitable 
that the problem will have to be met by a drastic shortening of hours 
under the National Recovery Administration. 


PAY-ROLLS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Early in 1933 employment and pay-roll totals reached levels so 
low as to be almost unbelievable. Thus in March, 1933, the index 
of manufacturing employment, compiled by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, dropped to 55.1 (on a 1926 basis which is 
very close to the 1929 level) and pay-roll index to 33.4. In other 
words, the total number of persons employed in all manufacturing 
establishments, including the many on short-time work, was only a 
little more than one-half what it had been in 1926, and the total 
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amount disbursed in wages was only one-third the pre-depression 
figure. After March, and more particularly after the passage of the 
National Recovery Administration legislation, conditions began to 
improve, and continued to improve, despite certain recessions to- 
ward the end of the year. In December, 1933, for instance, manu- 
facturing employment was 27 per cent higher than in March and 20 
per cent higher than in the preceding December, while pay-roll totals 
were 49 per cent higher than in March, 1933, and 32 per cent higher 
than in December, 1932. 

In most of the other industries, for which similar data are com- 
piled by the government, similar improvements occurred, the net 
result being that at the end of the year some 1,500,000—2,000,000 
persons had been added to productive industry, and the income of all 
workers in industry had been increased by some $240,000,000 per 
month. 

HOURS AND EARNINGS 

It must be borne in mind, however, that this increase in pay-roll 
totals was due to the added number of persons on the pay-roll and not 
to increases in the average weekly or monthly income of those who 
already had jobs. 

In all fifteen major industrial groups which report to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, there was a decrease in weekly 
hours and in all but three there was an increase in hourly earnings. 
For all groups combined, weekly hours decreased during the year 
from 41.5 to 37.7 and average hourly earnings increased from 45.8 to 
51.2 cents. This meant, however, for the average worker an increase 
in weekly earnings of only 30 cents—that is, from $19.00 in Decem- 
ber, 1932, to $19.30 in December, 1933. In other words, the increase 
in hourly earnings and the decrease in hours worked just about bal- 
anced each other. 

REAL WAGES 

Furthermore, viewed from the standpoint of purchasing power, 
the weekly pay envelope of the workers who already had jobs was 
actually smaller at the end than at the beginning of the year, for 
while their weekly earnings remained about stationary, the cost of 
living increased 2 to 3 per cent during the year, and 7 per cent from 
March to December, 1933. Thus, the direct financial gains to labor 
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as a whole seem to have been solely in the increase in the number of 
persons having jobs. Indirectly, however, there were important 
gains. The events of 1933 stopped the decline in wage rates and 
placed certain minimum standards as a bottom level, when before 
there had been no bottom. In the second place, legal and public 
sanction was given to the theory of the short working period. 


UNION WAGE SCALES 


In view of the serious membership losses of the trade unions prior 
to the middle of 1933, it is rather striking that the union wage scales 
were so well maintained. According to the surveys of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, made as of May of each year, the 
average hourly rate for the trades covered was $1.20 in 1929, $1.11 in 
1932, and $1.06 in 1933, a decline between 1929 and 1933 of less than 
12 per cent. Undoubtedly, some labor-union members in the past 
four years may have disregarded the established rates because of 
their need for work, but there is no reason to believe that such a prac- 
tice has been at all common, and in certain trades, as printing, is 
probably entirely non-existent. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Industrial disputes increased sharply toward the middle of 1933. 
Prior to that time there had been comparatively few important 
strikes since 1928. In 1927 and 1928 the number of man-days lost in 
industrial disputes, as reported by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, exceeded 30 million. In 1929, this number dropped to 
about 10 million and continued well below that number to 1933, 
when the total was about 13} million, which number, it should be 
noted, was still far below the figures for 1927 and 1928. The 1933 
disputes were mostly strikes growing out of the claim of the workers 
that employers were refusing to recognize bona fide labor organiza- 
tions as provided in the National Recovery Act. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 


J. H. KOLB 
University of Wisconsin 


ABSTRACT 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act sought (1) to restore the purchasing power of 
agriculture to its pre-war level, (2) through readjustment and fefinancing of farm 
mortgages to bring relief to debtors, (3) to readjust the currency and raise price levels. 
At the close of the year the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar showed some total 
gain—so9 as against so at the opening. A definite beginning was made to return to the 
farmer a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. Gross farm income increased. The tax 
burden was eased somewhat. Three aspects to agriculture’s problem have been faced— 
the loss of foreign markets, the necessity of raising the price of farm products more 
rapidly than other prices, and the problem of what to do with land held out of agricul- 
tural use. From the social side the year has been filled with problems of adjusting the 
throngs of people moving from the city. Schools and churches have suffered through 
diminishing resources. Standards of living have markedly dropped. Rural community 
organizations are turning increasingly td home-talent activities. A new chapter in rural 
relief history is being written. In the realm of social thought a real struggle of ideas and 
ideals is apparent. 


The year 1933 seems to have begun on March 4. Agriculture dates 
its New Deal year from March 16 when the President called upon 
Congress to include relief for agriculture in its emergency legislation. 


Perhaps the best way to bring the year into quick review is to fol- 
low through some of the main provisions and problems of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, the AAA, as it is popularly known, and 
then to observe some of the more social movements of the period. 

Provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act.—First, and of para- 
mount importance, the Secretary of Agriculture is ordered by the 
Act to restore the purchasing power of agriculture to its pre-war 
level. The years 1910-14 are the norm, the goal sought. This resto- 
ration is to be no child’s play and not merely an attempt “to do all 
possible to improve the situation,’’ but rather a definite instruction. 
To accomplish it the secretary is given very unusual powers. He may 
control farm production. The products specifically included in the 
provisions of the Act are cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, sugar, corn, 
hogs, and dairy products. There is plenty of flexibility, however, for 
he may decide at any time which of the basic commodities should be 
controlled and what methods should be used. In this way he can 
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keep up with weather changes or with fluctuations of the consumers’ 
demands. 

The power to control production may be exercised in various 
ways. The Administration may enter into contracts with individual 
farmers to reduce acreages or amounts produced. Rentals may be 
paid for land thus kept out of use, or there may be direct payment of 
benefits. The purpose is always to re-establish the farmer’s ability 
to exchange what he has to sell for what he has to buy at the ratio 
he enjoyed in the five-year period, 1909-14. The funds with which. 
to make such payments shall be raised by a tax levied at the first 
point of processing, and each commodity fund has to be accounted 
for separately. 

The Administration may likewise enter into trade or marketing 
agreements with groups of producers, purchasers, or processors and 
stipulate the prices at which the products are to be moved, and this 
with entire immunity from the operations of the anti-trust laws. 
Processors or purchasers may be licensed so that such agreements 
may be enforced or processing taxes be collected. Such agreements 
have been undertaken with varying degrees of success in some of the 
larger city milk sheds and in the tobacco business. 

In the case of cotton a very ingenious plan was devised. Beside 
the much criticized method of plowing down about 25 per cent of the 
cotton crop as it was reaching maturity, the Administration said 
that the cotton grower might say, as one sometimes does in jest in 
flipping a coin, “heads I win, tails you lose.” The grower who re- 
duced his acreage by 30 per cent was offered an optional contract for 
an equal amount of cotton owned by the government. Thus, he was 
really in control of the usual amount of his crop, but the total ac- 
tually grown was reduced. If the market price rose above the price 
agreed in the option, the grower was privileged to sell, but if the 
market price remained below the option price, he need not sell. 
He could gain, but he couldn’t lose. He might even borrow up to six 
cents per pound on the cotton which he had not produced but which 
was held for him by the government. Needless to say, much borrow- 
ing was done. 

The second provision of the Farm Act is for the readjustment and 
the refinancing of farm mortgages, an effort to bring relief to debtors 
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burdened by obligations assumed in times of high-priced farm prod- 
ucts. A credit administration was set up combining and centralizing 
all the credit agencies of the government for dealing with farmers. 
The refinancing of two billion dollars worth of mortgages was author- 
ized. This represented roughly about 25 per cent of the outstanding 
farm mortgages. The plan is made effective by the government is- 
suing tax-exempt bonds in exchange for the mortgages and guaran- 
teeing the interest but not the principal. Interest rates on mortgages 
held by the federal land banks were reduced to 43 per cent. Provi- 
sions were made for new mortgage loans, for production loans, and 
for waiving principal payments for a time in order to forestall or at 
least reduce foreclosures. There has been much activity and much 
relief given in this phase of the adjustment program, though its 
operation was too much delayed to help a great many who were in 
desperate need. 

The third provision is for the readjustment of the currency. This 
time the President, not the Secretary of Agriculture, is given the 
power to manage the currency and to regulate the price levels. The 
promise to agriculture of a measure of inflation is in accord with the 
whole aim of the Act, namely, to re-establish the farmer’s buying 
power. Experimenting with the currency and the relative price 
levels leads directly into the whole complicated area of rural-urban 
interests and conflicts. The President, therefore, finds himself in the 
very middle of the national struggle. 

Some resulis.—But what of the results? They cannot possibly be 
essayed, for the time has been too brief. (The Act did not finally be- 
come a law until May 12, 1933.) There can be no question, however, 
but that agriculture and rural life are in the midst of a great reorgan- 
ization or readjustment. The period of initiation or setting up of 
the various machineries and agencies is well advanced. The onset 
of the experiment itself is here. 

An index of the changing buying power is the ratio of the prices 
received by the farmer to the prices he paid as recorded by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The story for the year is told in Table I. 

It does not require a great deal of imagination to sense something 
of the farmer’s plight as the year opened. Receiving 51 cents for 
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products which returned him $1.00 before the war, and paying $1.04 
for merchandise which he formerly purchased at $1.00, could mean 
only one thing—trouble. As one discerning New York newspaper 
man remarked, “the farmers are eating their houses, their barns and 
their fences.”” Reserves had all been exhausted before, so there was 
nothing left to do but to live off the operating and living plant, cut 
down the standards of living, and “‘dig in” on a self-sustaining basis. 

By April the curve started to move upward. Psychological factors 
of hope and confidence were probably quite as important as was any 


TABLE I 


INDEX OF FARMERS’ PURCHASING POWER, 1933 
(Average prices, August, 1909, to July, 1914, represented by 100) 


Prices Received Prices Paid by 
by Farmers for | Farmers for Com- 
Commodities modities 
Sold Purchased 


Ratio of Prices 
Received to 
Prices Paid 


Year 1933 by Months 


51 102 
49 
50 100 
53 IOI 
62 102 
64 103 
76 107 
72 112 
70 116 
70 116 
71 117 
68 116 


change in the real economic situation. The peak for the year came 
in July, with the index standing at 71, thus bringing the parity back 
to where it was in 1930. To what extent direct control and to what 
extent temporary factors such as drought and weather conditions 
figured in the rise, is too difficult to determine. In any case, it was 
too high, for the decline soon set in again and the year closed at 59. 

The evidence seems to indicate that there was some total gain dur- 
ing the year. The Consumers’ Council of the AAA insists that a 
definite beginning was made in 1933 toward returning to the farmer 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. In 1932 the farmer received 
only 33 cents of this consumer dollar while in 1933 his share increased 
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to 35 cents. Reports by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics give 
a similar conclusion of small gain. Gross farm income was estimated 
at $6,360,000,000 in 1933, as compared with $5,143,000,000 in 1932. 
This amount included over $300,000,000 received from the govern- 
ment in forms of rentals or benefit payments. Much of the balance 
of the gain in income was credited to better prices for field crops, 
since the prices for most kinds of livestock, animal, and dairy prod- 
ucts continued at low levels throughout the year. It is significant to 
find that the total field crops increased 42 per cent in total value 
over 1932 while the volume of production of the ten principal items 
declined 18 per cent. The cotton story was different because the 
crop of 1933 was slightly larger than that of 1932 and this despite the 
fact that ten million acres were taken out of production by the ad- 
justment program. The total value increased over $250,000,000, 
however. 

The last of the basic commodities mentioned in the Act to receive 
major attention is dairy products. The secretary says, “it’s about 
the toughest problem we have.” Various sorties have been made, 
but the central program seems still to be announced. The federal 
Emergency Relief Administration bought and distributed to its re- 
lief lists. The market was sustained by the buying of a newly created 
Dairy Marketing Corporation. Its activities did indicate how sensi- 
tive butter prices, for example, are to consumer purchasing power. 
The power granted by the Act to enter into trade or market agree- 
ments and to fix prices was also employed. The secretary lays the 
delay in this department of the program squarely at the door of the 
organized dairy interests. 

Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics also give some 
assurance that the tax burden on farm real estate was somewhat 
eased during 1933. Falling real estate values, higher levies, shrink- 
ing net farm incomes practically doubled farm taxation in relation 
to income between 1929 and 1932. So the relief in tax burden during 
the past year, associated with whatever increase there was in farm 
income, is indeed real farm relief. 

It should also be recorded in passing that a notable advance was 
made in the effort to keep farm land in family ownership during the 
emergency. This took the form of a decision of the United States 
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Supreme Court on the Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium Law 
(Home Building and Loan Association, Appellant vs. John H. 
Blaisdell and Rosella Blaisdell, his wife, rendered January 8, 1934). 
The issue at stake was whether the state might use its public welfare 
powers in an emergency situation in order to save debtors from 
mortgage foreclosures, postpone executive sales, and extend periods 
of redemption without going counter to national constitutional pro- 
visions respecting impairment of contracts and due process. 

Three aspects of agriculture’s problem.—From the side of agricul- 
ture, then, there are at least three facets or aspects to the problem. 
‘ The loss of foreign markets is the first, and its consequences fell 
particularly heavily on the farmer. He had extended his production 
plant both extensively—using more land—and intensively—using 
more machines and more science. He did not desist when those 
markets were gone. He worked even more feverishly, willing to 
produce as much and more, for even half the price, in order somehow 
to keep going, for where would he go if he should leave the farm? 
Those who tried the fortunes of the city were coming back disillu- 
sioned. Even with lower price levels consumption did not expand 
to take up the surpluses. The law for regulating supply and demand 
through the mechanism of price seemed to be in suspension. The 
Secretary of Agriculture faced this first aspect of the problem very 
frankly as he summed up the situation in his first annual report. 
He said that personally he favored a plan and policy of international 
co-operation, tariff revisions, trade agreements or debt readjust- 
ments, that friendly export markets might be regained. The general 
march toward nationalism in which this country joined in July, 
however, made it necessary for the Agricultural Administration to 
face the second aspect of the problem—a domestic economy through 
controlled production. 

The secretary warned emphatically that such a nationalism policy 
would mean more severe regulation and regimentation of both in- 
dustry and agriculture than this country had known. He insisted 
that from the standpoint of agriculture the only method which would 
avail is to raise prices of farm products more rapidly than other 
prices. Increasing the general level, through inflation or otherwise, 
would not suffice, though, to be sure, taxes and interest could be 
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met more easily thereby. The fact that it is not an easy road to 
travel is becoming evident.(Critics are getting bolder. They say 
that attempting to induce prosperity through scarcity is not sound, 
economically or ethically, nor is it even possible, Although many 
farmers have signed and are signing their contracts of curtailment, 
there are those who question whether the tradition to grow and to 
cultivate can be turned back. What motive can be substituted? 
Surely, from the individual farm standpoint, it cannot be considered 
eficient management to have land within the farm lie idle. 

Mention of land brings the third aspect of the problem to view. 
What shall be done with the forty or fifty million acres of land held 
out of agricultural use? The future need for land when taking into 
account the changing of crops, the increasing of population, and the 
shifting of acres cultivated is still a question of debate. Furthermore, 
much Jand has come back to counties in certain regions through tax 
delinquencies. In fact, a new public domain has been created, so that 
some sort of public planning and policy is imperative. Apparently 
such a policy is in the process of formation. The Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, writing under the title The Planned Use of Land, 
suggests that the old hope of benefiting society as a whole through 
private ownership and control has not been realized; therefore, natu- 
ral resources will best be utilized for the benefit of all if deliberate 
study is given to the needs of society and then land uses adjusted to 
those needs. A national planning board with representatives in 
various regions of the country is attempting to work out this ideal. 

Rural life: the social side—From the side of rural life or the more 
social relationships there are also at least three phases with their 
attendant problems which should be passed in brief review. This is 
not to suggest that the social and the human are not deeply en- 
meshed in all the conditions which have thus far been presented. 
They most certainly are. Movements of people, local social institu- 
tions, and theories of social control are the three social phases to be 
considered. 

Population movements.—There have been two main population 
movements characteristic of rural society—the westward movement 
of pioneering days and the cityward movement of urban pyramidinz 
days. The latter reached its proportions of millions during the 
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twenty-five years prior to 1930 until there was fear in some quarters 
of rural depletion. Since then the movement has been checked and 
reversed so that all losses have been regained and more, because the 
Department of Agriculture estimated that on January 1, 1933, farm 
population had reached its highest mark in the nation’s history, 
32,242,000. With the collapse of urban industrial life, people again 
sought refuge in the country. State studies within the year indicate 
that those areas which lost most in the cityward quest have gained 
most in the countryward trek. The year has been filled with prob- 
lems of adjusting this throng of people into rural life and its social 
institutions. 

And then the subsistence homesteads executive order came along 
calling for a “redistribution of the overbalance of population in 
industrial centers by means of making loans for and otherwise aiding 
in the purchase of subsistence homesteads” and carrying an initial 
grant of $25,000,000 for its execution. One cannot help but wish for 
a practical definition of ‘‘overbalance’’ and of “‘subsistence.”’ 

This movement might easily become one of the most significant 
and far-reaching in the great experiment. Conjecture tends to os- 
cillate between two poles of possibility. On the one side, “mere 
subsistence” is the very thing rural people have been trying to sur- 
mount. If more millions of “‘over-aged” and jaded people are to 
come to the country to eke out a subsistence, then the whole of 
rural life will be leveled, all the gains lost, for how can a “subsist- 
ence”’ family live neighbor to a “high-standard” family and have the 
whole community and its institutions sustained? lon the other side, 
if agriculture’s buying power can be regained, only its good land be 
zoned into use, the standards of living of its families be restored, and 
if industry can be decentralized, its workers made happy with long 
leisure hours in the great out-of-doors—but one feels the dream of 
Utopia coming on. / 

Rural social institutions—Changes and problems of rural social 
institutions and agencies is a second phase of the more social situa- 
tion. Inasmuch as such institutions are distributed over a rather 
far-flung front, all one can do is to view certain features of a few of 
them with somewhat staccato paragraphs. Let the schools and 
churches come first. 
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A recent research bulletin of the National Education Association 
summarizes current trends in rural education in the following cryptic 
terms: “responsibilities increased; resources decreased; services re- 
duced; irregularities continued.” To substantiate the summary, the 
following facts are presented: Nearly 2,000 rural schools failed to 
open in the fall of 1933, due to lack of funds. Eighteen thousand 
rural schools are operating for less than six months. Seven hundred 
of these are operating less than three months. The number of rural 
teachers receiving wages less than the amount provided in the 
President’s “blanket-code”’ is 210,000. Of this number 84,000 rural 
teachers are receiving less than $450 per year. It is estimated that 
about one million children were being denied part or all of their 
educational opportunities during 1932 and 1933. 

Concerning churches, the Department of Research and Education 
of the Federal Council of Churches estimates that contributions to 
Protestant churches declined 40 per cent between the years 1929 and 
1932. Evidence is sufficient to indicate, although studies have not 
been completed, that the decline continued during the year 1933. It 
is further affirmed that the rate of decline was more rapid in rural 
than in urban communities. The question was raised whether peri- 
ods of restricted resources meant increasing co-operation among 
churches in rural areas. This department answers in the negative, 
pointing out that small churches are able to get ministers for a pit- 
tance and that administrators feel duty-bound to place as many of 
their unemployed as possible. Therefore, the emergency period does 
not seem to promise relief for one of the problems of rural churches. 
Rural activities of the Catholic churches are being continued with 
vigor. The Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has been issuing circulars throughout the year. An an- 
nual conference was held in Milwaukee and steps were taken to set 
up rural-life-bureaus with directors in all of the “ioceses. Twenty- 
eight have already been appointed. 

Rural standards of living have changed markedly as indicated by 
studies of farm families in two Wisconsin counties visited in 1930 
and revisited in 1933. The cost of purchased goods and services 
dropped 28 per cent for the one county and 14 per cent for the other. 
Clothing outlays dropped 36 per cent and 27 per cent. Health ex- 
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penditures were reduced 34 per cent for one county and 37 per cent 
for the other. Advancement expenditures primarily for books, mag- 
azines, and education showed a decrease of 30 per cent and 16 per 
cent. A compensating factor for curtailment of “purchased” family 
living was the increase of ‘“‘furnished”’ family living, including food, 
fuel, and housing. This increased 8 per cent and 1o per cent. But the 
whole story is not told by the tabulated figures. Some farmers 
couldn’t be starved out with a cellar filled with a six months’ food 
supply. They could keep and feed their families as long as they could 
hold their farms. The people in town could do nothing about their 
predicament except to go to the city for support. 

Just as farm families are turning to home- and neighbor-grown 
foods, so rural community organizations are turning to home-talent 
activities. In one state over 6,000 country people participated dur- 
ing the year in various forms of organized activities: dramatics, 
musical productions, and public discussion. At least 3,500 young 
men or boys took part in rural recreation programs which finally 
terminated with 36 county teams playing off a kittenball tournament 
at the state fair. The director of agricultural extension service in 
that state put his estimate upon this type of rural life-activity as 
follows: ‘‘Farm people have shown a‘ greater capacity to provide 
their own entertainment than any other group. Cut off by economic 
conditions from commercialized entertainment, often sordid or un- 
enlightening, rural people have proved their capacity to enrich their 
own leisure hours by music and song and plays and games of an 
elevating order./The countryside has not only proved that it can 
provide its own entertainment, but also that it can elevate the char- 
acter of 

A new chapter in rural relief history is being written. This started 
with the passage of the Federal Emergency Relief Act, May, 1933, 
authorizing an administrator, appointed by the president, to make 
grants to the several states ‘‘to aid in meeting the costs of furnishing 
relief and work relief and in relieving hardships and suffering caused 
by unemployment.” Fortunately for rural life, employment was in- 
terpreted broadly by the administrator. Farmers who were destitute 
from forced sales and foreclosure were regarded among the unem- 
ployed, entitled to clothing, health facilities, and other necessities 
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from the public relief agencies. Limited figures from special studies 
indicate that rural families were not an exception in the relief pro- 
gram. One set of these figures representing 166 typical agricultural 
counties scattered according to rural population density throughout 
the country and having no large cities, show 1 in 10 families in these 
counties on public relief in July, 1933. This proportion fell to 1 in 
11 in September, 1933, but the amount of relief received per family 
increased from $8 in July to $10 in September. In early autumn 
when the nation was confronted with great surpluses which jobless 
families could not buy, public relief agencies, overburdened with ap- 
peals, saw the possibility of using these surpluses. They took steps to 
remove from the “backs of farm prices the deadening burden of 
piled-up unsold products.” The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 
a non-profit concern officered by the Administrator of Relief and the 
secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior, was organized to devise a 
two-way relief program, namely, to help farmers by buying up food 
surpluses and to help destitute families by seeing that they got them. 
The Corporation which got under way in October distributed ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 worth of produce to needy families during 
a three months’ period. Pork, butter and cheese, grains, and beef 
were included. 

Social thought movements.—‘‘Planning”’ implies a theory of social 
control, a theory of society itself. This is the third and last phase of 
the social situation to be considered. No one with any social sensi- 
tiveness could live through the year which is under review and not 
recognize that perhaps the most important movement of all was in 
the realm of ideology, social theory, attitudes, objectives, values, or, if 
you will, political and social philosophy. Questions of final destination 
cannot be measured now, but a movement of social thought is on. 

Thoughts can move only on the wheels of words, so it may be 
justifiable to wrest a few words completely from their settings and 
even from their authors in order to sense something of this social 
movement. 

First, let the leaders speak: 

It can be prosperity socially controlled for the common good. It can be a 


prosperity built on spiritual and sociél values rather than on special privilege 
and special power. 
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Enduring social transformation such as the New Deal seeks is impossible of 
realization without changed human hearts. The classical economists, most 
orthodox scientists and the majority of practical business men question whether 
human nature can be changed. I think it can be changed because it has been 
changed many times in the past. 


Of course, our hope lies in the fact that the great bulk of laboring men, 
farmers and business men are neither bitter nor rapacious. - 


It must furnish the spiritually hungry people with something which is truer 
and more compelling than the “dog-eat-dog”’ philosophy of the classical econo- 
mists and the biological scientists. 


- Business men operating as individuals on the animal plane can destroy us no 
matter how great our scientific discoveries. 


A planned economy can get nowhere unless backed by social discipline. In 
some countries there is a kind of social discipline in existence but it is imposed 


from above. We area demgcracy and we propose to remain a democracy. 


A healthy change in the attitude of the American people might follow the dis- 
covery that there is enough to go around. The old driving obsession for more 
and more land, for more and more possessions and bigger profits might seem 
foolish once we learned how to distribute our abundance. 


I’m wondering if one change might not be a lessening of the emphasis on in- 
tensive commercial farming and a heightening of the emphasis on farming as a 
way of living as well as a way of making a living. 


I am inclined to think the motive power for such a change in attitude may 
have to come from something more profound than economic forces. It has hap- 
pened before in history and it is quite likely to happen again. 


There can be no doubt that there is a real struggle of ideas and 
ideals. Critics and opponents stood rather dry-mouthed at first but 
more recently words have started to flow. They say: 


Industrial planning on a wide scale is not only intolerable but impracticable. 
The thin edge of government control has already driven too far. 


In my opinion economic interests will prove stronger than the political. A 
form of governmental organization may easily evolve which will be intolerant 
of opposition, have inherent need of obedience, and, in the belief that his welfare 
demands it, will submerge the individual. 
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Observers of American social and political institutions have noted in the last 
few months an unparalleled transfer of democratic rights and privileges to the 
executive arm of the government. 


To me it is incredible that in a world of tragically unfilled human needs, 
statesmanship must now set out upon the quixotic attempt to increase wealth 
by destroying property or declining to create it. 


The domestic allotment type of legislation, reduced to its essence, is an at- 
tempt to solve the agricultural problem by inducing a modified famine on the 
installment plan. 


As I see it, we are entering upon a new federalism. 


The Revolution, then, is “young robust collectivism,” waging a battle against 
the “hard-fisted pioneering.” 


To social scientists such surgings of a social thought movement 
should be a heyday. It is a time when “all good men should rally 
to the aid of their country,”’ not as sharp, unsympathetic partisans 
of this or that segment of the movement, but as friendly and under- 
standing students of_an organic society. So to de will require more 
rather than less systematic study, timely thinking, and resourceful 
research. Some of those social concepts—teols for understanding— 


which have been all too much neglected, need a vast amount of prac- 
tical and scientific improvement—‘‘culture,” “attitude,” “opinion,” 


process, 


“progress, control.” 
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ABSTRACT 


Schools and colleges are seriously affected by the depression. A number of types of 
federal relief have been provided which have to some extent improved the situation. 
In certain communities constructive measures have been adopted to advise and in- 
struct unemployed adults. The proposal is made that secondary and higher education 
be largely or wholly supported by tuitions. Schools have a marked increase in attend- 
ance as a result of the operation of the industrial codes. The increase may be made 
permanent through an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. The re- 
gional standardizing associations are preparing to adopt new kinds of standards. The 
oy amr Board for Vocational Education is absorbed into the United States Office of 

ucation. 


During the year 1933 the schools and colleges of the United States 
felt the full impact of the depression. Expenditures for education 
had been somewhat reduced in earlier years, but, in general, the 
financial stringency was slow in affecting schools because appropria- 
tions for education had been more or less stabilized and were not 
withdrawn in any large measure during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the collapse. If federal relief funds had not been made avail- 
able for the support of various kinds of educational activity during 
1933, the situation would have been far more serious than it was. 

The deepening crisis in education—The United States Office of 
Education, to which the state superintendents of public instruction 
reported the conditions in the various states, published in the late 
autumn a leaflet entitled The Deepening Crisis in Education. 
Among the significant statements in this leaflet are the following. 

Here are some casualties of the crisis in education: 

One hundred thousand more children are this year denied all educational 
opportunities because of closing schools. 


Shortened school terms will put at least a million other children on learning 
rations close to the level of mental starvation. 


One of every two cities has been compelled to drop some important school 
service. 

One of every three teachers must work this year for less than the “blanket 
code” minimum for unskilled labor. 

Twenty-five thousand teachers have been dropped, while a million more pu- 
pils have come into the schools. 

Two hundred thousand certificated teachers are unemployed. 
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Two hundred and fifty-nine school districts in twenty-nine states have been 
compelled to default on bonds. 

The number of pupils per teacher is being increased—in five states there are 
on the average more than forty pupils per teacher." 


Federal relief measures.—During the month of August, 1933, a 
number of college presidents assembled in Washington and prepared 
a proposal patterned somewhat after the plan adopted by the fed- 
eral administration for the relief of unemployed young men through 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. The proposal was that quali- 
fied young people who desire to attend college but are financially 
unable to do so be allowed a stipend equal to that paid to men in the 
conservation camps. The proposal was presented to the President. 
The administration responded favorably to this proposal and other 
proposals relating to education which were urged on its attention. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration made appropriations 
from time to time for the following purposes: (1) Employment of 
unemployed teachers to keep open rural schools which would other- 
wise be closed for lack of funds. (2) Employment of unemployed 
teachers to conduct classes in cities for persons who are illiterate. 
(3) Maintenance of nursery schools. (4) Instruction of unemployed 
adults in vocational courses, instruction of adults requiring rehabili- 
tation training, and instruction of unemployed adults in such gen- 
eral subjects as economics, history, and science. The purpose of 
general instruction is to maintain and improve morale among the 
unemployed. (5) Partial support in college of 100,000 young people 
who for financial reasons would otherwise be unable to attend. (6) 
Instruction by trained teachers of the men in conservation camps. 

To this list of direct relief contributions to education may be 
added the fact that funds were made available under the Civil Works 
Administration for the employment of many persons who were un- 
employed but competent to do clerical work or work requiring train- 
ing of a superior grade. Many university centers have been able 
under these grants of relief aid to give employment to persons who 
have higher degrees but were without positions. 

The New York City adjustment service.—Local relief agencies have 


* The Deepening Crisis in Education (United States Office of Education, Leaflet No. 
44, 1933), D- 3- 
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in some cases contributed to educational projects. One example 
which is worthy of special mention is a project in New York City in 
which the Carnegie Corporation is co-operating with the city relief 
commission. 

The history of this enterprise is as follows: The branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. located in the neighborhood of Wall Street became aware 
early in the depression of the fact that none of the ordinary forms of 
public relief reach the clerical and professional workers who are out 
of employment. While the directors of this branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
knew that they were not able to find employment for men, they felt 
sure that sympathetic counseling would help in the formulation of 
plans for personal adjustment. The Y.M.C.A. established a division 
which undertook to direct unemployed clerks, architects, civil engi- 
neers, and other trained men to opportunities for study which might 
in time lead to new occupations. It prepared and made available 
lists of places of wholesome recreation where men could spend their 
time in ways which would help them to escape the kind of despond- 
ency that comes from having an oversupply of enforced leisure. 

The work of the Y.M.C.A. was so successful in helping unem- 
ployed men trained for technical services that it seemed desirable to 
expand the range of its application. A vacant floor in the building 
of the National City Bank at Madison Avenue and Forty-second 
Street was furnished by the bank at a nominal rental; office equip- 
ment was provided by the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; and the “Adjustment Service” was organized to carry on a 
program of individual counseling with regard to vocations, educa- 
tion, and recreation. The Adjustment Service is a counseling agency, 
not an employment bureau. It has a library in which information is 
available on all kinds of opportunities for education and recreation. 
It has a staff specially trained in personnel work. It has a psychi- 
atric division which is competent to make examinations and give 
help to anyone who is in need of its services. 

This counseling agency is working in close co-operation with the 
State Department of Education and with the other agencies which 
are conducting adult education in New York City. 

The Des Moines forums.—An experiment in adult education un- 
dertaken with a view both to allaying the restlessness which has been 
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caused by the depression and to preparing people for intelligent par- 
ticipation in public affairs has been inaugurated by the school sys- 
tem of Des Moines, Iowa. With the aid of a grant made by the Car- 
negie Corporation, public forums are conducted in school buildings. 
Trained lecturers present discussions of social, political, or economic 
topics, and members of the audiences ask questions after the lhec- 
tures. The forums have proved to be successful in drawing large audi- 
ences and in creating enthusiasm for study of problems of-sociaklife. 

Tuitions proposed for secondary and higher education.—An attack 
on popular education was launched by that well-known advocate of 
educational retrenchment, Henry S. Pritchett, sometime president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. In 
the annual report*of the Foundation, Mr. Pritchett advocated the 
following changes in American education. 


It is not to be expected that all the state governments or all the educational 
experts will agree upon the reforms to be effected. But there ought to be a fair 
agreement as to the direction this adjustment of tax-supported education to the 
intellectual needs and the financial resources of the states ought to take. Some 
of the signposts that mark this course would seem to be the following: 

1. The courses of study should be fewer and simpler, and should look toward 
the training of the habits of the mind rather than the furnishing of information. 
In other words character and the ability to think are the real aims of the ele- 
mentary school. It should be a free school, but the purchase of books by the 
state should cease. The American people are being made soft by this sort of 
coddling. 

2. The secondary school should carry a tuition fee as it does in Europe, and 
the standard of admission should be such as to exclude the manifestly unfit. 
How large a part of the expense of the secondary school should fall on the state 
is a matter for state decision. 

In the secondary schools, as in the grade schools, the need for a simpler cur- 
riculum is pressing. Today the secondary schools will be found to offer, in one 
state or another, the most amazing mass of studies, literary, scientific, and voca- 
tional. Everything from philosophy to journalism can be studied, in name at 
least, in the secondary schools in our country. A more simple, sincere, and con- 
sequently a less expensive régime, supported partly by the state and partly by 
tuition, should take the place of that which now obtains. 

3. University education as provided out of the public funds of the various 
states has already begun to throw an increasing amount of the expense upon 
those receiving instruction. The proportion of this cost, to be borne by public 
funds, will vary. Arizona, for example, cannot afford to support at public ex- 
pense such an elaborate institution of higher education as Ohio or Illinois. In 
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proportion to its resources it supports today an extraordinary institution of 
learning. In the main it must be recognized in the future that tuitions in a tax- 
supported university must carry the greater part, if not the whole cost of pro- 
fessional education. There was a day when the state might have been justified 


in training teachers, lawyers, physicians, and engineers at public cost. That 
day has gone by.? 


Increases in school enrolments——The retrenchments which were 
made in educational budgets during the year 1933 came at a time 
when the demands on schools were greatly increased. A part of this 
increase resulted from the fact that many high-school graduates 
who could not secure employment returned to the schools from 
which they had been graduated and asked for the opportunity to 

continue their studies. A part of the increase resulted from the 
operation of the new industrial codes, which very generally exclude 
‘from employment young people under sixteen years of age. The 
following summary of the provisions of the codes with respect to the 
employment of children is quoted from the editorial pages of the 
Elementary School Journal. 

Of the first fifty-eight industrial codes to be approved, all but three prohibit 
the employment of children under sixteen years of age under any circumstances. 
The code governing =: bituminous coal-mining industry prohibits the employ- 
ment of minors unde. seventeen years of age either underground or in hazardous 
occupations aboveground but omits the clause prohibiting the employment of 
persons under sixteen under any circumstances. The code relating to theaters 
permits the use of child actors for special parts. The retail-trades code is the 
only one yet approved which permits part-time work of children between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age. Under the terms of this code children between 
fourteen and sixteen may be employed either three hours a day for six days a 
week or eight hours a day for one day a week. In either case the hours of em- 
ployment must be between 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. and must be such as not to inter- 
fere with the child’s opportunity to attend the regular day school. The build- 
ers’ code prescribes eighteen as the minimum age of all employment, and a num- 
ber of codes carry an eighteen-year age minimum for hazardous operations.’ 


The proposed child-labor amendment to the Constitution.—The in- 
creased school attendance resulting from the provisions in the indus- 
trial codes relating to the employment of children promises to be 


? Henry S. Pritchett, “The Deflation of Public Education,” Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, pp. 47-48. 

3 “Child Labor under the Recovery Program,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV 
(December, 1933), 251. 
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made permanent by the adoption of a child-labor amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. In 1924 Congress passed a resolu- 
tion submitting such an amendment to the states. The Supreme 
Court had decided that without such an amendment Congress can- 
not pass legislation limiting child labor. The amendment has not 
up to this time been accepted by a sufficient number of states to 
make it a part of the Constitution. During the past months a vig- 
orous campaign has been carried on by the National Child Labor 
Committee and other friends of the proposed amendment to secure 
reconsideration of the amendment in the states which originally act- 
ed adversely. 

The January issue of the American Child, the official organ of the 
National Child Labor Committee, contains the following paragraphs. 

Five states—Iowa, West Virginia, Minnesota, Maine, and Pennsylvania 
were added during December to the honor roll of states which have ratified the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. Ratification has now passed the half-way 
mark, twenty states in all having taken favorable action 

In all of these five states, ratification was given at special sessions of the 
legislatures, and in all except Maine, ratification had been considered at regular 
sessions in the spring, but had not received favorable action. 

This renewal of interest in the Federal Child Labor Amendment is largely 
attributable to the child-labor achievements of the NRA. Through the indus- 
trial codes, child labor has been prohibited in the major industries and the states 
are anxious to insure the permanency of these standards on a national uniform 
basis. Individual states, although heartily favoring a sixteen-year age minimum, 
are unwilling to enact such standards into law as long as other states with which 
their industries must compete maintain low standards. Last winter bills to raise 
the minimum age for employment to sixteen years were introduced in eleven 
states but were passed in only two. Nevertheless when a few months later six- 
teen years became the age for employment under the NRA codes, which applied 
equally to all parts of the country, this standard was acclaimed universally even 
in those states which had defeated state legislation on the subject.‘ 


In the February issue of the American Child, in answer to the 
objections made by President Nicholas Murray Butler to the efforts 
to revive and adopt the proposed child-labor amendment, the fol- 
lowing argument is presented. 


The Child Labor Amendment was drafted and adopted by Congress as a 
direct result of the two decisions of the United States Supreme Court declaring 


‘“Amendment Passes Half-Way Mark!” American Child, Vol. XVI, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1934), p. I. 
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the first and second child-labor laws unconstitutional. (Hammer vs. Dagenhart, 
247 U.S. 251; Bailey vs. Drexel Furniture Co., 259 U.S. 20.) 

It is important to note that four out of nine justices of the Court, in passing 
on the first law, held that Congress already possessed the power to control child 
labor through its authority over interstate commerce and one, in his opinion on 
the second law, held that Congress possessed this power through its taxing 
authority. The first Federal Child Labor Act was actually in force nine months 
before it was declared unconstitutional by a bare majority of one in the Supreme 
Court and there was almost universal testimony to its salutary effect. The sec 
ond was enforced for three years and its results also were widely acclaimed. 

The reasons for the adoption of these Federal Child Labor Acts were two- 
fold. They are the same reasons which now underlie the movement to secure 
the adoption of the amendment. First, there is the desire to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of children in industry and second, the desire to protect those states 
wishing to guard against the evils of child labor from unfair trade competition 
of the manufacturers and other employers of labor in one or more states where 
the child-labor laws are lax. 

This second reason needs a short explanation. Under the Constitution a 
state, while it can regulate its own child labor, cannot prevent the importation 
into and sale in the state of the product of child labor in other states, no matter 
how lax or non-existent the state child-labor law of the second state may be. 
Unless Congress has that power, we are in this country in an extraordinary and 
lamentable position. The people in each state and the nation are powerless to 
remedy a condition which places the people of all the states which desire to 
effectively restrict child labor from doing so except at the cost of submitting 
their manufacturers and other employers of labor to ruinous competition. The 
majority of the Supreme Court in declaring the Federal Child Labor Acts un- 
constitutional practically took the position that the nation and the states, 
short of the voluntary adoption by all the states of efficient child-labor laws, 
were powerless to effect a remedy for a condition threatening the future of the 
country. The continuance of this state of things was and is, we submit, un- 
thinkable. It may be that the majority of the Court in the child-labor case were 
right as a matter of constitutional interpretation. In any event, their interpre- 
tation exposes a grave defect in our Constitution. This defect will be cured by 
the adoption of the proposed Child Labor Amendment.s 


New standards for colleges and secondary schools.—Four years ago 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
inaugurated a study which had for its purpose a complete revision of 
the standards of the Association for approving institutions of higher 
education. The then accepted standards were found to be too me- 


5 William Draper Lewis and Edward F. Waite, “In Answer to President Butler’s 
Criticism of the Proposed Child Labor Amendment,” American Child, Vol. XVI, No. 2 
(February, 1934), pp. 1, 3. 
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chanical, dealing chiefly with aspects of institutional administration 
which can readily be subjected to quantitative evaluation. 

The study has progressed to the point where the committee in 
charge is prepared to recommend at the meeting of the Association 
in 1934 that the old standards be replaced by a plan of approval 
developed through an examination of some sixty institutions of 
known quality. The new plan proposes to chart the relative posi- 
tion of any institution under consideration in seventy-two percentile 
scales each of which records the range of variation in some particular 
of the institutions of higher education on the approved list of the 
Association. A profile will be prepared, and the balance or lack of 
balance shown by the profile as a whole will be the basis of approval 
or rejection. 

The study made by the North Central Association of its standards 
for institutions of higher education has stimulated the secondary- 
school commissions of the regional associations to initiate a re-exam- 
ination of the standards now in use in their field of operation. A 
committee known as the Committee for Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards and Accrediting Procedures has been 
created. The following paragraphs from a report prepared by a 
member of the staff of the United States Office of Education indi- 
cate the way in which this committee was organized. 

The first effort in the direction of a co-operative study of standards was sug- 
gested by the National Association of Officers of Regional Associations at their 
fifth annual meeting in Washington, February, 1932. A resolution was adopted 
that each regional association appoint representatives to meet as a committee 
for the discussion of a study of secondary-school standards. Subsequently each 
association was approached by the officers of the National Association; all of 
them expressed definite interest and willingness to co-operate except the Western 
Association, from which no reply was received. It was thought wise, however, to 
delay the promotion of this project until the results of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education and the study of standards of institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the North Central Association were available. 

By the spring of 1933 these two projects were well advanced, and the North 
Central Association at its session in April of that year authorized the chairman 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools to appoint the twenty state chairmen 
as a committee on the study of standards for accrediting secondary schools. 
From this general committee the chairman appointed a subcommittee of five 
to act as an executive committee and to be the representatives of the North 
Central Association to work in co-operation with other regional associations. A 
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small amount of money was appropriated by the North Central Association for 
use in getting the study started. 

This committee of five and representatives of the Southern Association and 
the Middle States Association met in Chicago on July 3, 1933, at the time of the 
National Education Association meetings, to consider the possibility of working 
together. Dr. George F. Zook, now United States Commissioner of Education, 
met with this group. Before the day’s discussion had closed, it was clear that 
everyone present felt the need for enlisting the interest and active support of all 
regional associations of colleges and secondary schools and possibly the help of 
other agencies. Definite need was felt for making the study on a nation-wide 
basis. As a next step Commissioner Zook, at the request of the group, agreed 
to call together at an early date in the Office of Education representatives of 
all the regional associations. The call was sent out, and the response received 
to the invitation was immediate and enthusiastic. 


A change in federal relations to vocational education.—President 
Roosevelt, acting under the authority given him by Congress to 
reorganize the executive departments of the federal government, 
transferred the Federal Board for Vocational Education from the 
status of an independent board to the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. Secretary Ickes, in turn, assigned the functions of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education to the United States 


Office of Education. These actions correct one of the most serious 
inco-ordinations which ever came into American education. In 1917 
Congress passed a law which was undoubtedly intended by those 
who favored the law to divide the educational system of this country 
into two distinct branches, one concerned with academic education, 
the other with trade and commercial education. The operation of 
the law as interpreted by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion created serious difficulties in many of the high schools of the 
United States because it was almost impossible to organize programs 
of instruction that achieved an effective combination of general 
education and specialized vocational education. 

Fortunately, both the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Education are fully aware of the necessity of developing a 
rational program of training for industry and commerce. The di- 
rector of vocational education under the old board has been made a 
deputy commissioner of education, and harmonious planning of a 
new program has been inaugurated. 
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THE TENNESSEE BASIN 


T. J. WOOFTER, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 


Although the Tennessee Valley Plan is regional in execution, it is of national sig- 
nificance in many of its phases. It offers the opportunity of gaining experience in the 
technique of planning, the appraisal of the resources and the deficiencies of the area to 
be planned, the selection of social and economic objectives, the choice of machinery for 
executing the plans, and the check-up of results of planned policies. The experiment also 
promises to throw light on the question as to what type of region is best adapted to plan- 
ning. In the Tennessee Valley the region of power distribution is different from the 
flood-control area, and the homogeneous socio-economic subregions also transcend the 
drainage basin. As the experiment has recently been inaugurated, greater progress has 
been made in the execution of the engineering plans for power production, flood control, 
navigation, and fertilizer manufacture than in the socio-economic field. Basic studies 
have, however, been undertaken looking toward the stimulation of agriculture and 
industry and strengthening social institutions. 


A NATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN A REGIONAL LABORATORY 


The contemplated experiment in regional planning in the Ten- 
nessee area is so novel that reactions to it have been varied. Com- 
mentators who think in terms of politics have refused to recognize 
any but local aspects of the project and have dubbed it a new kind 
of pork. This being the case, certain national aspects of the plan 
should be emphasized at the outset. First, the core of the plan is 
the use of Muscle Shoals and the effort to secure for the treasury 
some return from the capital which has been idle there for years. 
Second, in the distribution of power, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity plans to work out a national “‘yardstick” as to costs and fair re- 
tail rates. Third, for the first time the potentialities of a river system 
are to be treated as a unit. The requirements for power, navigation, 
and flood control are to be co-ordinated, and the experience gained 
will be applicable to other rivers. Fourth, the fertilizers manufac- 
tured at Muscle Shoals will be prepared for the national, not a local, 
market. Fifth, the reforestation program is a part of the national 
scheme. Sixth, the chief aim of the Authority is so to develop the 
natural resources of the region that the maximum social benefit will 
accrue. In all this the experience in planning involves a national 
stake. 
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THE BASES OF PLANNING 

Determination to enter upon the systematic development of the 
natural and the human resources of a region steers the federal gov- 
ernment into entirely new channels of action. Planning and the 
execution of plans has been a common procedure in the past— 
planning on a national scale to increase farm production carried out 
by the co-operation of the national, state, and county governments 
through the farm demonstration; planning, more recently, to curtail 
production through a modification of the same machinery; planning 
to eliminate epidemic diseases, carried out by state and county de- 
partments of health; planning to eliminate duplications in social 
agencies and increase financial efficiency, carried out by community 
chests; and planning to foster the orderly and aesthetic development 
of cities and suburbs, carried out by zoning ordinances and city 
plans. These directed social changes have been the result of special- 
ized planning for unrelated social needs and, with a few exceptions, 
have been initiated and executed by such local units as cities, coun- 
ties, and states. 

In the regional plan for the co-ordinated development of a river 
basin we approach a new type of unified planning wherein the vital 
interrelationships of social and economic factors must be considered 
and wherein the effort is to be made to determine more. 

If planning has been such a widespread practice in the past, the 
question is raised: “‘Why this new emphasis on planning? Why this 
sudden flood of literature on the subject? Why this intensification 
of the effort to plan? Could we not proceed as in the past to plan for 
emergencies as they arise?” 

The answers to these questions will clarify the newer connotations 
which the concept has acquired. Its popularity undoubtedly arose 
first from the exemplification of national planning by Russia and 
Italy—planning on a larger scale than had hitherto been commonly 
visaged and planning of a more co-ordinated nature. It is this ex- 
tension of scope and co-ordination of objectives that gives to the 
planning movement its newer implications. 

A further intensification of interest has come from the rather 
sudden realization of the full implications of the revolutionary con- 
tributions of science and invention to modern life—the spread of 
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mechanized industry changing the commercial relationships of great 
areas, and the lag of the social technique for securing control of the 
tremendous power developed by economic control or in securing an 
equitable distribution of the tremendous surplusses of goods piled 
up by modern technology. 

Planning and the execution of social plans involves four processes: 
first, the thorough appraisal of the situation of the group to which 
the plans are to apply; second, the choice of objectives to which the 
group will strive; third, the choice of the machinery which is to con- 
vey the group from the present status to the “ideal” state to be 
striven for; fourth, the check-up on the degree of progress toward 
the chosen objectives. 

Of the first step—the appraisal of the situation of an area to be 
planned—it may be said the factual emphasis in social science during 
the past twenty years has at least compiled great masses of informa- 
tion as to the major problems of all areas in the United States. 
Examination of the list of graduate theses and monographs whose 
findings are applicable to the Tennessee Valley area is ample proof 
of the range and mass of data already available not only in primary 
tabulations but also evaluated in descriptive and interpretative 
monographs. Add to this the body of fact in various state and na- 
tional archives, and it is apparent that the basic information is at 
hand for an accurate general description of the region and its capa- 
bilities and deficiencies. Some further study is necessary to bring 
some of this information down to date and to determine more in de- 
tail the incidence of certain problems and the administrative pro- 
cedure. On the whole, however, it is possible, with a synthetic grasp 
of the existing materials, to generalize the problems of the region 
with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The second stage of planning—choosing the objectives of society 
—is a more subtle process. It involves decisions more in the critical 
ethical field than in the realm of research as it is commonly under- 
stood. In this stage the question of paramount importance is: ‘Shall 
the plan be made for the region or shall it be made by the region?” 
The former procedure involves calling in the most imposing galaxy 
of experts in each technical field to examine the region and set up 
ideal objectives in various lines of social and economic endeavor. 
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The latterzinvolves pooling the brains of the leaders within the 
region and a critical examination and appraisal of present ideals with 
the view of modifying and revitalizing these goals, together with 
advice and aid from national experts in technical fields. This choice 
of objectives is clearly illustrated by the problem of planning for 
the submarginal cove-dwellers of the mountains. Isolation and lack 
of social facilities have led many land-planners to assume that these 
cove-dwellers should be moved out. The experience of a few of these 
communities has been, however, that good roads, plus an aggressive, 
socialized, educational program, can convert a submarginal com- 
munity into a community of quite exceptional vitality. Who is to 
determine which communities are to be eliminated and which are to 
be revitalized? 

Illustrated in this concrete way, the three interested parties are 
immediately discernible: first, the people of the locality who are not 
capable of planning except on a limited scale but who are quite 
capable of, and insistent upon, exercising their right to register their 
opinion on such plans and procedures as may be suggested; second, 
the leaders of the region who can decide what roads, public works, 
and institutions can be built and maintained in such an area; third, 
the experts of national vision who are not familiar with many of the 
details of local sentiment and conditions but who can see this small 
area against the background of a national situation, such as a pro- 
gram for acreage reduction or increase in reforested lands. 

The way of the dictator is the way of the outside expert alone. 
The democratic counterpart will require participation in the de- 
cisions by all three groups: local councils stimulated by adult-edu- 
cation programs to consider local plans and alternatives; state boards 
and departments to deal with the larger issues and the political im- 
plications of the plan; and general planning authorities to pass on 
broad policies and interstate and interregional aspects. 

The third step—the choice of the machinery for executing the 
plans—again implies a critique of past experience in the successful 
direction of social movements. Failing in the production of social 
inventions, it is evident that the actual execution of social plans must 
be carried out by the machinery which we have evolved in the past, 
namely, the technical services of state and local government, and of 
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private philanthropy. There is the added possibility in the Tennes- 
see Valley experiment that new functions of national agencies will 
be evolved—functions not only of stimulating and aiding local 
agencies but also of interregional co-ordination of the plans of these 
agencies. 

The final phase of social planning—the check of results—requires 
a more up-to-date method of social bookkeeping, more reports on 
current operation of various agencies, possibly more frequent cen- 
suses, and more analysis and interpretation of data in these reports 
which indicate the success or failure of the plan in changing social 
conditions. This calls for more clerical work in local agencies, more 
work in analysis on the part of state and federal agencies, and more 
pragmatic research on the part of colleges and research agencies. 


WHAT IS THE TENNESSEE REGION? 

To appraise the feasibility of planning in the Tennessee Valley 
it is necessary first to examine the concept of a region to see wherein 
the Tennessee Drainage Basin fits the definition. A certain homo- 
geneity is usually implied in the definitions of regions. The region is 
referred to as a “natural area,” a “natural and cultural entity,” a 
series of stimuli exerting a like influence upon all of its inhabitants. 

This homogeneity has, however, assumed a variety of meanings 
to different disciples of regionalism. To many the nucleus of a region 
is a city or metropolis, the larger commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of the area being centered in the urban ganglion of the system. 
Allied to this concept is the contention that the region is a trade 
area, a concatenation of buyers whose consumption of similar prod- 
ucts and whose contacts in this consumption create a unity of 
opinion and reactions. 

In fact, the selection of the drainage basin of the Tennessee River 
(the act confers powers of planning in “the drainage basin of the 
Tennessee River and such adjoining territory as may be related to 
or is actually affected by the development”) as the area for develop- 
ment does not provide a unified region in any except an engineering 
sense. The requirements of navigation, flood control, and power 
may be co-ordinated in the area; and, if we are entering an age more 
largely dominated by super power, this may become a unifying force 
of more significance. 
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But even in this respect it is impossible to limit the implications 
of planning to the drainage basin proper. The basin is irregular in 
shape; and the factor of significance is the range of the area over 
which power may be profitably distributed, not the spot at which 
power is generated. The potential area of distribution of power in- 
cludes a range of from 200 to 350 miles from the power sites which 
lie along the Tennessee River and its tributaries. This will demark 
an oblong area much larger than the Drainage Basin extending from 
western Virginia through western North Carolina, south of Atlanta 
in Georgia and of Montgomery in Alabama, and including northern 
Mississippi, eastern Arkansas, southern Missouri, and a large part 
of Kentucky. The cities of Nashville, Memphis, Birmingham, and 
Atlanta are outside of the Drainage Basin but within the 200-mile 
radius of Muscle Shoals. 

If, then, the potential market for power generated is considered 
as the region, as it probably should be, then the Tennessee Valley 
Authority can plan for a wide area. This area, however, does not fit 
the previous concepts of regionalism. From the viewpoint of those 
who consider the city as the focal point and the boundary of the 
trade territory as the periphery, the area includes six cities classified 
by the census as “metropolitan.’’ They are: in Tennessee, Memphis, 
Knoxville, Nashville, and Chattanooga; in Georgia, Atlanta; and 
in Alabama, Birmingham. In addition, parts of the trade areas of 
the following smaller cities are included: Bristol, Virginia; Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; Greenville, South Carolina; Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi; Little Rock, Arkansas; Cairo, Illinois; and Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. This is an assortment of cities of varied sizes and interests, 
and not a homogeneous area with one trade and cultural focus. 

If, on the other hand, we adopt, as our test of a region, the homo- 
geneity of socio-economic characteristics, the zone of power dis- 
tribution exhibits some degree of homogeneity but a sufficient 
variety of topography, soil, climate, minerals, and people, to warrant 
the statement that the area does not meet the concept of the 
anthropo-geographers who define a region as the area where land, 
work, and folk fuse into a pattern coherent within and differentiated 
from other regions without. 

If we examine the area from this viewpoint, it appears that the 
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majority of the thus-defined region falls in the non-Negro, non- 
tenant, non-cotton-cultivating South. However, the southern and 
western reaches impinge on states where devotion to cotton culture 
has meant heavy ratios of tenants and Negroes. 

As defined by socio-economic indices, at least seven of the major 
subregions of the South are largely included in the area. These are 
the lofty, sparsely settled Blue Ridge Mountains; the fertile and 
fairly dense and industrial Tennessee Valley; the high, infertile 
Cumberland Mountains; the fertile and fairly dense Nashville Basin 
(including the northern Alabama, Muscle Shoals region); the highly 
industrial Birmingham mining area; the eroded Mississippi Ridge 
area; and the more fertile Mississippi Bluff area. In addition, the 
regions partially affected are the Mississippi Delta, the southwestern 
Kentucky tobacco-cattle area, the Shenandoah Valley, and the 
Cotton Piedmont. Thus the Tennessee Basin and its adjacent terri- 
tory does not constitute a homogeneous socio-economic area. This 
variety of resources, soils, and people is in itself an advantage in ex- 
perimental planning because it offers the opportunity for exemplify- 
ing interregional relationships. The planning of a homogeneous 
group—unless it is isolated and self-sustaining—depends upon more 
than its internal resources and organization; interregional and even 
international relationships are of paramount importance. For in- 
stance, the determination of the status of tobacco in the regional 
agricultural economy is governed by the demand of the rest of the 
nation for burley leaf and by the demand of foreign nations for the 
dark tobaccos. Similarly, the balance of distribution of grazing and 
forest land depends upon whether the region will endeavor to be 
merely self-sustaining in dairy products or engage in interregional 

Tt will be noted that major subregions are specified. The definition of regions de- 
pends largely on the fineness of subdivision, i.e., the size of subregions and the degree of 
internal homogeneity. The process of subdivision on the basis of minor differentiations 
might, of course, be carried down to a very fine point defining parts of counties as 
regions. This would yield several hundred minor areas. In delineating the subregions 
of the South, however, for practical purposes they were differentiated only in respect 
to major topographic, agricultural, demographic, and industrial factors, the effort being 
to secure groupings of counties most homogeneous in respect to the foregoing indices and 
sufficiently distinct from neighboring counties to stand apart culturally. Obviously, 


this sort of a region comes closer to what the anthropo-geographers have in mind than 
any previously discussed definition. 
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exchange and upon the potential demand of other regions for hard- 
wood. 

Thus in the Tennessee Valley Experiment practical experience 
can be gained in determining the technique of planning, the rela- 
tionsh:p of plans for the use of national wealth to plans for social 
development, the co-ordination of federal, state, and local agencies 
in executing plans and also in determining the size and type of region 
best adapted to planned development. 

In the execution of the duties imposed upon it by Congress, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has moved with celerity to initiate the 
engineering features of the program. The first step was the storage 
dam at Cove Creek near Knoxville, designed to regulate the flow 
of the river so that the minimum generating capacity of Muscle 
Shoals at low water will be quadrupled. The construction of this 
dam and the connecting transmission line will supply all the current 
which can be marketed at first. However, as public works measures, 
the construction of the Joe Wheeler Dam just above Muscle Shoals, 
of the Aurora Dam just above the mouth of the river, of the Pick- 
wick Landing Dam below Muscle Shoals, and of another storage 
dam near the North Carolina line has been authorized. 

Friction with the existing power companies in the area has been 
minimized by an agreement providing that the Authority is to pur- 
chase all facilities and supply current in a number of counties in 
northern Alabama and northern Mississippi and eastern Tennessee 
also supplying current to any other place not now supplied by the 
existing companies. 

The rates announced for retailing this power are about half the 
average rate paid by householders in the United States and about 
the same as those in the more efficient municipal plants. Extensive 
studies in the possibilities of rural electrification in the area have 
also been made and the construction of some rural lines actually 
begun. 

It is recognized that increased home electrification implies the pur- 
chase of much electrical equipment. To aid in this, a corporation 
has been formed for the sale and financing of such articles. 

Plans looking toward fertilizer production at Muscle Shoals have 
also been promptly initiated. Much of the equipment for this pur- 
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pose is obsolete, but directors of state experiment stations have been 
called in to work out the most needed types of fertilizer, as the basis 
of a program to be put into effect when the plants are rehabilitated. 

The Authority is also planning in the direction of scattering 
industries in small communities so that the farmers may supplement 
agricultural with industrial income. The beginning of this project 
will take the form of a three-county experiment in the rich valley 
of the Tennessee River. 

In reforestation and soil-erosion experiments the Authority is 
collaborating with the Department of Agriculture to perfect plans. 

On the non-material phases of planning, progress has been slower, 
in part because the engineering features have been the first responsi- 
bility of the Authority and in part because social and economic 
planning are less definite than engineering projects. Just what the 
Authority can accomplish in the improvement of local government, 
education, public health, libraries, recreation, and other phases of 
community development will depend largely on innovations in 
organization and finance and in many instances on the slower 
processes of legislation. It is to be emphasized in this connection 
that some of the poorest counties in the nation are within the area. 
Nowhere else, except in the ranching regions, are land values lower. 
On the basis of their present wealth, these counties are spending 
about all that could be expected for non-essential social activities. 
Any increase in their programs will depend upon a rise in their in- 
come or an equalization of the opportunities in these poorer areas by 
increased allotrnents of state and federal funds. 

A considerable amount of research in the socio-economic fields has 
been started by various agencies of the federal government and in 
the Valley area. This research program was given especial impetus 
by allotment of C.W.A. funds to the Authority for work on soil 
erosion, rural sanitation, education, local government, and other 
social and economic topics. 
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NATIONALISM 


JAMES C. KING 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Although the political settlement of 1919 was based on the principle of nationalism, 
the expectation was that the economic system would remain international. But in the 
post-war decade nationalism spread steadily to economic matters. In 1920 the United 
States underwent an extreme reaction toward political and economic national isolation 
which it was forced to temper somewhat in the ensuing ten years. The New Deal 
shows a tendency toward international political co-operation, but only toward such as 
is consistent with a plan of national economic development. Internally, the New Deal 
promises to strengthen American national solidarity by increasing the integration of 
economic activity and organization around a national plan and by emphasizing the 
difference between that which is comprised in the national plan and that which is out- 
side it. 

I 


The last century of world-history has seen the steady increase in 
nationalism as the basis of social and political organization. The 
older nations have increased their solidarity, and new nations have 
been set up. The principle of self-determination which formed the 
basis of the European settlement of 1919 was a frank recognition 


that political reconstruction should be built on the existence of na- 
tionalism. But the framers of the peace of 1919 did not apparently 
expect the principle of nationalism to extend much beyond the polliti- 
cal sphere. They seem to have assumed that, in spite of the new 
settlement, international trade would continue along much the same 
lines it had followed before the war. These had not been primarily 
nationalistic. In spite of certain tariff policies, the nations of the 
world had not gone very far in the direction of closed economic sys- 
tems coinciding with national boundaries. The International Labor 
Office and the economic clauses of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions bear witness to this expectation on the part of the guiding 
statesmen of the conference. 

But the post-war world did not return to the nineteenth-century 
system of international trade. The war had badly disrupted the in- 
ternational economic system, and in spite of numerous attempts to 
restore it, beginning with the Brussels Conference of 1920 and con- 
tinuing to the Economic Conference of 1933, it proved impossible to 
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revive even the measure of free circulation of goods and capital 
which had existed in 1914. Instead, the nations, both old and new, 
drifted steadily toward policies of economic self-sufficiency. Tariff 
walls became higher, quota systems for imports were adopted, and 
all manner of new restrictions on international trade and the inter- 
national movement of capital were invented and put into practice. 
In short, the post-war period has seen the steady growth of national- 
ism not only in the political but in the cultural and economic spheres. 

The United States was, of course, involved in this movement. At 
the end of the war the United States was playing a major rdéle in in- 
ternational affairs, but very soon a powerful reaction toward national 
isolation set in. The early policy of the Harding administration was 
to end, to as great an extent as possible, the policies of international 
co-operation which had characterized the Wilson administration. 
The League of Nations was ignored; the United States took no part 
in European conferences; the question of war debts was held to have 
no connection with reparations policy; and the American tariff was 
revised sharply upward in the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. 

In the post-war decade the United States was generally successful 
in maintaining its policy of economic nationalism; but this included, 
besides a policy of restricting imports, the inconsistent policy of en- 
couraging exports. These incompatible aims were made temporarily 
attainable by a steady stream of foreign loans. The United States 
was soon, however, forced to modify its stand toward international 
political co-operation. The Washington Conference was held in 
1921-22. As time went on, the United States developed a friendlier 
attitude toward the League machinery. Throughout the entire 
period the executive sponsored American membership in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The United States began send- 
ing “unofficial observers” to conferences called by the League, and 
later official American representatives took part. Finally, toward the 
close of the Hoover administration, a representative of the United 
States actually attended a meeting of the League Council, and the 
State Department and the League co-operated on the Manchurian 
problem as well as was possible under the difficulties which flowed 
from the fact that the United States was not a member of the or- 
ganization. 
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On the economic side, the United States made fewer compromises. 
The anomalous policy of encouraging exports was continued, but the 
tariff policy was maintained, and the tariff was even revised upward 
in 1930. Some modifications of the original post-war attitude were 
made, however. The Dawes Plan for reparations was drawn up, part- 
ly on the basis of a suggestion of the American Secretary of State; and 
in the drafting of both the Dawes Plan and the Young Plan, although 
the United States government did not play a part directly, prominent 
American citizens in contact with the American executive and Ameri- 
can banking circles exerted a very considerable influence. In the 
moratorium of 1931 President Hoover went even farther and inter- 
vened directly in the reparations problem and came very near to 
recognizing a connection between the debt and reparations questions. 

This was the general situation when the Roosevelt administration 
began the construction of the New Deal. The United States had 
begun the post-war decade by following a policy of national isola- 
tion and had been gradually drawn into more and more acts of inter- 
national co-operation, but on the whole it had resisted co-operation 
more successfully in economic than in political matters. 


II 


Before considering the nationalistic aspects of the New Deal, it 
may be well to consider the nature and manifestations of national- 
ism. Nationalism may best be defined as the attitude of a population 
which results in the members giving their supreme loyalty to a given 
nation. But in order to give this definition meaning, one must define 
certain of the terms used. By a “nation” is meant a group of cul- 
turally similar people, cognizant of their similarity to each other and 
their difference from others, whether or not held together by a com- 
mon and wholly independent political organization. The “state” 
may be defined as the social unit held together by a wholly inde- 
pendent political organization. In cases where the population of a 
state is culturally homogeneous, and the cultural similarity of the 
members is definitely recognized, the state and the nation are coter- 
minous, and we have a national state. “Nationalism”’ is thus easily 
recognized as a form of social cohesion, and this cohesion is likely 
to be best developed in the national state. 
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Within all nations as defined above the social organization is very 
complex. The fact that the members give their supreme loyalty to 
the nation does not mean that the individuals may not be united in 
other groups. Within all nations there are many groups, such as 
trade-unions, churches, voluntary societies, local communities, and 
political parties in which individuals are connected in an interlocking 
complex and to which these individuals give varying degrees of loy- 
alty. But normally these loyalties are subordinate to that command- 
ed by the nation. Except in the unusual circumstance of civil war 
or national disintegration, these other loyalties give way to national 
loyalty when conflict arises. 

The degree of cohesion within a given nation will depend on the 
internal organization, on the extent to which the complex system of 
internal groups is welded into a single integrated system. It will 
manifest itself in the extent to which the nation is successful in pur- 
suing a national policy as against a policy of co-operation and com- 
promise with non-national groups either within or outside itself. 


What has been the general direction of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s policy with reference to international co-operation? Regard- 
ing the League and international organization, the policy has been 
similar to that of the previous administration; but it has gone even 
farther. Before his inauguration Roosevelt indorsed the Stimson 
policy relating to Manchuria. In May the President made a direct 
appeal to the nations of the world to support the disarmament con- 
ference, which was then faced with great difficulties; and a few days 
later Norman Davis, chief of the American delegation, outlined the 
extent of American co-operation which could be expected. The 
United States, he said, favors effective disarmament and is willing 
to go as far as other nations. The United States is willing to consult 
the other nations in case of a threat to peace; and in case the other 
nations decide on collective action against a violator of international 
obligations and if the United States concurs in their decision, it will 
take no action tending to defeat such collective effort. The United 
States further believes in the necessity of armament supervision and 
is ready to aid in the execution of such supervision. This was a clear- 
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er statement of just what could be expected of the American govern- 
ment than any American administration had previously given. While 
such a statement could scarcely be expected to satisfy the French de- 
mand for security, it served to clarify the problem of American par- 
ticipation in collective action to preserve peace, especially with refer- 
ence to the thorny problems of neutrality and freedom of the seas. 
In addition to making this far-reaching statement of American pol- 
icy, the American delegation has labored actively for a disarmament 
agreement. In his Wilson Day address the President reiterated his 
faith in the League machinery as a prop in the peace structure of the 
world. The United States, he said, does not contemplate membership 
in the League, but it intends to co-operate openly and fully with it. 

The new administration has also strengthened the American pol- 
icy of co-operation in inter-American matters. The Cuban situation 
early put this policy to severe test, but the United States has made 
every effort to avoid armed intervention. In the Wilson Day address 
the President announced that he was opposed to armed intervention 
in the Latin-American republics and that in cases where the failure 
of orderly government within an American state affects other states, 
this situation would be regarded as a joint concern of those affected 
rather than as a concern of the United States alone. This declaration 
is in effect a modification of the essentially unilateral interpretation 
which the United States had previously insisted on giving the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. At the Pan-American Conference at Montevideo the 
American delegation, led by Secretary Hull, followed the policy of 
allaying Latin-American suspicion of the United States and offered 
practically no resistance to the expression by the conference of oppo- 
sition to armed intervention. The general result of the conference 
was to raise American prestige and to increase the belief throughout 
Latin-America in the sincerity of American expressions of anti-im- 
perialism. 

The recognition of Russia, besides ending the estrangement be- 
tween these two nations, will undoubtedly facilitate universal inter- 
national co-operation on any question which may arise in the future. 
On the whole it is hard to see how it can be denied that the Roose- 
velt administration has brought the United States to a fuller co- 
operation in international political matters. 
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IV 


In matters of international economic policy the New Deal has had 
a different trend. The policy of pushing American exports was early 
abandoned. Very soon after the inauguration the administration be- 
gan preparations for the coming economic conference, and a number 
of consultations were held with regular and special representatives of 
foreign states. The numerous communiqués which resulted from 
these negotiations were somewhat vague, but most of them recog- 
nized that the questions of monetary stabilization and a rise of price- 
levels were among the important questions with which the confer- 
ence might deal. As a part of the preparation for the conference the 
United States achieved the adoption of a tariff truce for the period 
of the conference, but it was not accepted without numerous excep- 
tions and interpretations. Very soon after its adoption the President 
was faced with an ugly dilemma in this regard. The application of a 
cotton processing tax which was a part of the newly adopted agricul- 
tural adjustment policy required the adoption of compensating 
duties on cotton products. After some hesitation the administration 
put on the tax and the duties in spite of the truce. 

On May 20 Assistant Secretary Moley made a very important 
speech over the radio, the gist of which was that great hopes should 
not be entertained for the accomplishments of the London Confer- 
ence. Tne problems of the depression were, he said, primarily na- 
tional and could best be met by national action. International action 
might aid toward recovery, but largely through a friendly exchange 
of views. Comprehensive international ag eements for ending the 
depression should not be expected. 

When the Conference met, the question of immediate stabilization 
came to the foreground at once. A great effort was made to effect 
some kind of agreement, and finally it became necessary for the 
President to take a definitive stand on the matter. In a strongly 
worded message of July 3, Roosevelt rejected immediate stabiliza- 
tion as ‘“‘a purely artificial and temporary experiment” of much less 
value and importance than the settlement of other broader and more 
fundamental problems with which the conference should deal. It 
was obvious that this decision had been dictated by the fact that 
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stabilization would have interfered with the prosecution of the na- 
tional recovery scheme. 

The message produced a crisis at the conference. It was possible 
to prevent an open breach, but after several days of diplomatic 
sparring the conference adjourned without effecting any agreements 
of far-reaching importance. 

On the subject of tariffs the administration has made very little 
progress toward international agreements. Apparently the fear of 
far-reaching political repercussions has prevented the President from 
asking Congress for authority to deal with this thorny problem, al- 
though several times he has been reported on the point of making the 
request.' We have already seen that the agricultural adjustment pol- 
icy caused the administration to do violence to the tariff truce al- 
most as soon as it was agreed to. Just before the Montevideo Con- 
ference it was reported that the unsettled state of economic affairs 
would make it impossible for the United States to discuss them, and 
at an inter-American conference this meant that tariffs were to be 
taboo. Secretary Hull was successful in getting authorization to pre- 
sent a resolution looking to the reduction of trade barriers, but the 
resolution contained the statement that “temporary, emergency or 
other extraordinary measures comprising domestic programs, pri- 
marily for national economic recovery,” were to be regarded as ex- 
ceptions. 

On the whole, therefore, it must be admitted that the Roosevelt 
administration has shown little tendency to direct the United States 
toward a policy of co-operation in international economic matters. 
In his inaugural address the President said: ‘‘Our international trade 
relations, though vastly important, are, in point of time and neces- 
sity, secondary to the establishment of a sound national economy. I 
favor as a practical policy the putting of first things first.” This 
statement summarizes the foreign policy of the administration to a 
remarkable degree. The administration favors international co-op- 
eration, and in the political sphere it has gone as far as American 
public opinion will permit. But in the economic sphere it regards re- 
covery as possible on a national scale, and it is unwilling to indulge in 


*On March 2 the long-delayed executive request for power to conclude reciprocal 
tariff agreements was sent to Congress. 
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international economic co-operation at the expense of the national 
recovery program. 
V 

From the internal point of view, what are likely to be the effects 
of the New Deal on the degree of national cohesion? The trend seems 
to be toward a more highly integrated national organization, and 
hence toward an increase in cohesion. The general tendency toward 
national centralization which has been going on almost since the 
adoption of the federal Constitution has been greatly speeded up by 
the depression, and the New Deal seems destined to carry it even 
farther. 

The N.R.A., unless it should very obviously fail, can scarcely do 
otherwise than increase the national cohesion. In the first place it 
sets up a national plan of recovery and to that extent emphasizes the 
distinction between American industries and those outside the na- 
tion. It gives the executive the power to protect American industry 
by means of tariff increases in cases where foreign competition threat- 
ens to interfere with the operation of the plan. It calls for the organi- 
zation, on a national basis, of the various types of producers, and it 
encourages parallel action on the part of labor. It seems destined to 
increase the integration of the economic organization into a national 
system. Such a system, if only successful enough to be retained, will 
tend to minimize local and regional differences and to emphasize the 
differences between American producers and laborers and those of 
other nations. This will certainly tend to increase the national co- 
hesion of the United States. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act promises to function in a some- 
what similar manner. It encourages the co-operation of farmers on a 
national basis. It emphasizes the distinction between the home and 
foreign markets. It provides for executive tariff increases to offset 
price rises caused by the application of processing taxes. It gives 
American agriculture a set of interests distinct from those of farmers 
abroad. This will certainly tend to increase their feeling of national 
cohesion. 

Finally, the general notion of a national plan of recovery cannot fail 
to have an influence on public opinion favorable to national solidari- 
ty. The idea of planning is inextricably associated with the New Deal. 
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A National Planning Board has actually been set up under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. Planning means control; and in the present 
state of the world it must, almost of necessity, be national planning, 
for the difficulties of international control have proved to be almost 
insurmountable. If the recovery program is successful, it will be the 
national effort which has succeeded, and the group which has 
emerged from so severe a crisis through collective effort will certainly 
emerge with an increased solidarity. 

The policies which comprise the New Deal have been in operation 
for so short a time that it is very difficult to isolate the effects they 
have had and to prophesy those that they will have. But, so far as it 
can be analyzed, the New Deal appears to be part of a general na- 
tionalist reaction to what are felt to be the shortcomings of interna- 
tionalism—especially in the economic field—and it promises an in- 
tensification of American nationalism and the curtailment of such 
international co-operation as the administration may feel is incon- 
sistent with its general plan of national economic development. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
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ABSTRACT 

Because of the interrelation of relief, recovery, and reconstruction it is difficult to 
appraise the measures of the New Deal in terms of reconstruction. Reconstruction may 
be divided into its economic and political aspects. Many of the features of the N.R.A. 
might be interpreted as steps in a reconstruction program if it were certain that they 
were intended to be permanent. Neither the C.W.A., the P.W.A., nor the C.C.C. can 
be regarded as satisfactory steps to reconstruction, since they represent an authorita- 
tive transfer of purchasing power outside the channels of normal economic relations. 
The N.R.A., if intended as a pattern of reconstruction, is inadequate, as it perpetuates 
the conflict relation in industry, and is predicated upon the continuance of the profit 
motive. It is difficult to find any features in the economic phase of the New Deal that 
promise sound reconstruction. On the political side there are many more sweeping 
and hopeful changes, such as the extension of federal functions, an effort at national 
planning, the recognition of government responsibility and rights over business, and 
most of all a new spirit of interest in, and responsibility for, the welfare of the citizen. 

The three R’s with which Mr. Roosevelt has been grappling since 
he took the Presidential chair—Relief, Recovery, and Reconstruc- 
tion—although really distinct problems, are in many ways so closely 
related that it is difficult to analyze or appraise any one apart from 
the others. The linkage between relief and recovery is obvious. Re- 
lief is a matter of providing a livelihood for millions of persons, many 
of them breadwinners for families, who would be certain to suffer and 
would be in danger of starvation without governmental relief. Funds 
put into their hands will be spent immediately, and almost exclusive- 
ly, for essential consumer goods and services. Since the central cause 
of the depression is a dearth of consumer purchasing power, the 
stimulation of business created in this way must operate as a direct 
and powerful means toward recovery. But on the other hand, if the 
method chosen for the distribution of these funds is the employment 
of these persons on government work—whether called “public’’ or 
“civil” is of no consequence—there is danger that the products of 
this work may enter into competition with the products of private 
business, and therefore retard the recovery of the latter. It is for 
this reason that many students of the problem have insisted from 
the beginning that the maximum amount of government relief funds 
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should be spent on non-self-liquidating projects, that is, those which 
would create no new drain on the existing consumer purchasing 
power. Wisely administered, the same funds can both give relief 
and promote recovery. 

The relation between recovery and reconstruction is much less 
obvious, and much more difficult to manage constructively. At the 
same time, it is much more important. Reconstruction can only 
mean the thorough reorganization of the general social life of the 
nation in such a way that its economic and political activities may 
go on smoothly and consistently, and that a level of prosperity con- 
sistent with the technical competence of society may be maintained 
continuously without the recurrence of disastrous peaks and depres- 
sions. The difference between reconstruction and recovery, there- 
fore, is the difference between a permanent state of normality and a 
transitional stage of up-building. Measures that are appropriate for 
one are by no means necessarily suitable for the other. And yet some 
features of a curative regimen may also be essential to the mainte- 
nance of health. It is far from easy in the case of the New Deal to 
determine which of its provisions are to be considered as temporary 
and which as permanent, from the point of view of either the intent 
of the Administration or their intrinsic potentialities. 

As a first step it may be helpful to divide the reconstruction pro- 
gram into its economic and its political aspects. These, too, are 
necessarily interrelated, and yet display quite distinguishable fea- 
tures. And in considering the economic program, as developed thus 
far, the method of elimination may be followed, disposing one after 
another of measures which quite clearly cannot be considered as parts 
of a reconstruction program. The present disposition to terminate 
the C.W.A. at an early day would seem to indicate it as the first to 
be dismissed as a purely temporary and remedial measure. It is logi- 
cal to suppose that the P.W.A. and the C.C.C. would come next. 
It is true that a certain portion of these undertakings might be con- 
sidered as permanent features of a well-ordered social system, and 
unless one knew the President’s mind it would be impossible to say 
to what extent the New Deal contemplates the perpetuation of fed- 
erally maintained peace-time armies of workers. This illustrates the 
difficulty of discussing the reconstruction program with any degree 
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of assurance. But on the whole it seems probable that these services 
will be drastically reduced, if not wholly abolished, on the return of 
prosperity. The past four years have demonstrated that this coun- 
try is able to produce enough goods to support itself on a relatively 
high standard of living, including abundant luxuries for those who 
can pay for them, with the use of only about two-thirds of its normal 
working force. With more deliberate planning and management this 
standard might even he raised. But this end can be achieved only 
if the remaining third of the population is furnished with purchasing 
power through federal doles sufficient to enable it to maintain itself 
and purchase the surplus product of industry. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that the President could regard such an arrangement as a satis- 
factory permanent adjustment of production and consumption. We 
may therefore dismiss the C.W.A., the P.W.A., and the C.C.C. as 
important parts of the reconstruction program. 

When we come to measures arising from the assumed necessity of 
restricting output, particularly the crop-limitation provisions of the 
A.A.A., the interpretation becomes still more uncertain. It is be- 
coming steadily clearer that a condition of permanent scarcity is an 
indispensable requisite for the effective functioning of an economic 
system based on competition, monopoly, and the profit motive. That 
system, which is still the accepted norm of Western society, was 
built up under a “deficit economy,” and all its salient features and 
basic tenets assume a general and continuous shortage of economic 
goods. (Note the fundamental classical doctrine of the impossibility 
of general overproduction.) Our whole price system, for example, is 
based on the principle of scarcity valuation. There can be no doubt 
that the perpetuation of this system requires a characteristic defi- 
ciency of commodities, with reference not only to the innate needs 
and desires of the population but also to the active purchaser de- 
mand, in order that the competition for goods may keep prices up to 
the profit level. But we now have a productive mechanism which is 
adequate to turn out a superabundance of goods, and which, under 
the spur of private ownership and individual profit-seeking, tends to 
be operated toward its maximum capacity. Accordingly, since there 
is no natural scarcity of goods, the preservation of the capitalistic 
system requires the creation of an artificial scarcity. The crucial 
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question, therefore, is whether, in initiating measures of this kind, 
the President is animated simply by the conviction that prosperity 
must be restored on the old basis before serious readjustments in the 
economic structure can be made, or whether he contemplates the 
permanent maintenance of a scarcity foundation at whatever cost of 
restricted output. There is the further possibility, of which more 
will be said later, that he has not sufficiently grasped the meaning of 
the new economic realities so that he comprehends the relation be- 
tween scarcity and private profit-seeking business. 

Some light on this question is thrown by certain features of the 
N.R.A. Early in his administration the President made it clear that 
he was not entirely oblivious of the needs of the consumer, or of the 
well-established fact that deficiency of consumer purchasing power 
was the root cause of the depression. Two provisions of the N.R.A., 
the shortening of the work week and the establishment of minimum 
wages for the lower grades of labor, were apparently designed spe- 
cifically to bring about a more efficient balance between production 
and consumption through a more equitable distribution of purchas- 
ing power. Again, it is impossible to say to what extent these were 
regarded as means to recovery or reconstruction. The real signifi- 
cance of the N.R.A., for our present purposes, is that it assumes and 
implies the continuation of the characteristic features of the old 
economic system. It is doubtful, accordingly, whether any germs of 
genuine reconstruction can legitimately be found in it. 

The two basic features of the capitalistic system that the N.R.A. 
takes for granted, and perpetuates if it does not actually intensify, 
are the conflict relation between the various factors of production 
and the profit motive as the central dynamic of economic activity. 
The characteristic organization of a productive unit under the cap- 
italistic system is an owner of a business—represented in typical 
cases by the stockholders of a corporation—obtaining from other 
sources the capital, land, labor, and management necessary for the 
conduct of his business. The terms on which these four factors are 
secured are essentially those of contract. Now the essence of con- 
tract is bargaining, and the essence of bargaining is conflict. The 
whole spirit of classical economics assumes that this conflict-nexus 
in business is salutary for both the individuals concerned and soci- 
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ety. It has taken a century and a half to demonstrate the falsity of 
this assumption when applied to modern conditions. The demon- 
stration is now conclusive to most impartial analysts, and yet the 
N.R.A. is predicated on the continuance of this conflict relation. The 
heavy emphasis laid upon trade unions is the outstanding evidence 
of this, for the trade union by its very nature is an instrument of con- 
flict. The attempt on the part of some administration officials to dis- 
courage the unions from using their principal weapon, the strike, is a 
tacit admission of the facts. Furthermore, as regards the relations 
between the business owner and the other three factors, there is 
nothing in the N.R.A. that alters the fundamental conflict basis, 
though there is an obvious effort to mitigate some of the extreme de- 
velopments of the struggle. 

So it is with the central profit motive. The New Deal evidently 
expects business to continue on a competitive, profit-seeking basis. 
To be sure, some of the extremes of competition, particularly so- 
called “unfair competition,” are put under restraint by the codes, 
trade agreements, and permitted mergers and consolidations. But 
there is no evidence of any recognition of not only the destructive- 
ness of unrestricted profit-seeking, but also the physical impossibil- 
ity of unlimited monetary profit-getting, under the conditions of 
modern industry and finance. The assumption is that under proper 
regulation, largely self-regulation, competitive private business may 
continue to operate on the basis of a competitive struggle for profits 
without inevitably plunging the country into repeated abysses of 
depression. The fallacy of this assumption alone is sufficient to indi- 
cate that the N.R.A. is either not to be considered a reconstruction 
measure at all, or that as such it is entirely inadequate. 

Finally, the New Deal manifests no sufficient recognition of the 
needs and rights of the consumer, nor of his fundamental place in 
modern economic functioning, and the necessity of recognizing him 
as the keystone of the whole arch of prosperity. The President is 
evidently dominated by the old producer’s philosophy, and still be- 
lieves that the way to help the consumer as far as it is necessary to 
seek directly to help him at all, is to help the producer. His con- 
tinuous emphasis upon price-raising is sufficient evidence of this, for 
all price increases are, in their primary incidence, prejudicial to the 
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consumer. This emphasis on production and price level may be due 
to the emergency nature of recovery, when the first task might be 
assumed to get industry going. But in the long run the consumer’s 
réle must be considered, particularly if purchasing power is not to 
break down again into another serious depression. The meager at- 
tempts to promote consumer interests through the minimum wage 
and maximum week provisions, even though they are to be consid- 
ered as permanent, are insufficient to produce any important aug- 
mentation of consumer purchasing power, and under conditions of 
continuous technological advance would have to be readjusted dras- 
tically at short intervals in order to produce any significant realign- 
ment of incomes. 

The conclusion must be that, in the economic field, there are no 
indubitable indications of a well-defined reconstruction program. 
The steps already taken are open to two diametrically opposite in- 
terpretations. They may be considered as progressive moves in the 
direction of a thoroughly socialized economy, or they may be re- 
garded as minimum concessions necessitated by the conditions to 
patch up the old machine and get it ready for another run. No ques- 
tion before the country today is of more importance than the ques- 
tion as to which of these two eventualities more nearly represents the 
President’s actual program, and is more congenial to his own inclina- 
tions and preferences. He alone can answer that question. There is 
a good deal of evidence that, in the beginning of his administration 
at least, Mr. Roosevelt regarded the capitalistic system somewhat 
as a perfectly good automobile with a run-down battery. If only 
enough pressure could be exerted to get it to the top of the hill and 
start it rolling down it would then pick up life and go ahead under its 
own power. At worst, it needed nothing more drastic than the 
tightening up of certain parts, and the readjustment of some of its 
vital mechanisms. This kind of procedure obviously does not merit 
the term “reconstruction.”’ If, in point of fact, the President has 
something of a diametrically different character in mind, his purpose 
has yet to be revealed. 

When we turn to the political field, however, we discern an entire- 
ly different situation. Beyond question the spirit that animates the 
Administration is novel and unprecedented. It has several salient 
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aspects. First of all there is an entirely new concern for the welfare 
of the individual, and assumption of responsibility for promoting it. 
This is evidenced not only in the agencies for direct federal relief 
which have been discussed, but also in the favorable attitude toward 
various legislative measures such as the food and drug bill and the 
securities and stock exchange bills. Closely related to this, obviously, 
is the sweeping extension of government control over business, repre- 
sented by the initiation of the N.R.A., the banking investigation, the 
cancellation of the air mail contracts, etc. It is hardly too much to 
say that the attitude of the New Deal toward big business, as con- 
trasted with that of recent administrations, is nothing short of revo- 
lutionary. If carried to the extent that now seems to be promised it 
will certainly produce changes that can legitimately be called recon- 
struction. 

Here is where the economic aspects and the political aspects 
touch. The logical application of this spirit must eventually, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, produce effects upon the actual conduct 
of business of a sweeping sort. The same may be said of the great 
developmental projects, such as those of the Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi valleys. These are enterprises which, for their very magnitude, 
comprehensiveness, and intrepidity, thrill the imagination and stir 
the hopes of every liberal-minded citizen. What they may portend 
for the ultimate extension of federal control over the enterprises that 
supply the basic needs of the people, and federal participation in 
actually serving those needs, can only be guessed. But they can cer- 
tainly be interpreted as evidence of a determination to abandon the 
policy of leaving the provision of fundamental necessaries to the un- 
organized, haphazard, competitive, wasteful rivalry of private con- 
cerns. The scope of these undertakings need be less than doubled to 
signalize a comprehensive system of national planning for the entire 
country. 

An outstanding feature, therefore, of the political reconstruction 
that seems to be well under way is a wide extension of federal inter- 
est in and responsibility for the maintenance of the good life of its 
people. This must inevitably involve the enlargement and concen- 
tration of powers and functions in the central government. It indi- 
cates a definite progression toward a national organization that can 
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better be described as ‘‘A United State’ rather than “The United 
States.” 

It would be interesting to speculate by just what steps this im- 
pending reorganization is to be realized. One can easily visualize, 
without doing too much violence to the facts of the case, the pro- 
gressive nationalization of the banks, the railroads, all transporta- 
tion and communication systems and other pubtic utilities, funda- 
mental natural resources, and all businesses that are by their very 
nature monopolies. But there is no assurance as to just the extent to 
which such speculations would be justified. The attitude of the Ad- 
ministration is outspokenly empirical. President Roosevelt, like a 
good American, has frankly expressed his willingness to try anything 
once. He has shown an unprecedented desire to surround himself 
with competent expert advisers and research workers. He is re- 
freshingly free from the trammels of tradition and precedent. He has 
displayed an admirable resistance against the assaults of self-seekers 
of various brands. His practice of taking the people into his confi- 
dence by direct appeals and communications has endeared him to 
them and consolidated his strength, thereby building up an extraor- 
dinary support for each new measure that he sees fit to introduce. 

It seems inevitable that his political liberalism and his economic 
conservatism (if such it really be) must sooner or later come to grips 
with each other. A country cannot live half in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and half in the twentieth any more than it can remain half slave 
and half free. The destiny not only of the United States but of the 
world must be profoundly influenced by the decision as to which 
principle wins out. The economic structure characteristic of the 
New Deal might easily be diverted toward the right or the left. The 
balance between Fascism and Communism is a delicate one. If a 
sound and congenial American development lies somewhere between 
the two it can be accomplished only by a wise and judicious adjust- 
ment and guidance, the responsibility and the capacity for which lie 
primarily in the hands of President Roosevelt. His ideas of what 
constitutes genuine reconstruction are about the most important 
ideas in the world at the present moment. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Sherman Act, labor injunctions, and the Eighteenth Amendment belong to the * 
same order of social thought; the N.R.A. and the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
are indications of the victory of a different social philosophy. Under the guise of a recov- 
ery program an anti-individualist trend has been institutionally established, strongly 
supported at the present time by public opinion. But the institutions in which the new 
trend is embodied can be captured by one or other of very diverse purposes, and the 
issue between them is still very uncertain. Incidentally, the change of direction toward 
socio-economic planning indicates a new rdéle for the sociologist. 

It is more than a conjuncture that the year 1933 witnessed both ts 
the enactment of the N.R.A. and the repeal of the Eighteenth Lt 
Amendment. To the prospective vision of most observers each of 1 
these events would have seemed, only a few years back, just as im- 
possible as the other. The advance of the state into new areas of 
economic control, coinciding with its retreat from a domain of moral- 
istic control, represents the growth of a new social philosophy. It 
may well mark a stage in the passing of an era. The United States 
has been conspicuous both for its multitudinous laws and for the 
individualistic temper which these laws nevertheless registered. For ' 
the individualistic bias is toward controls which guard the arena of ij nm 
economic and political struggle against the influences which threaten | 
it. Sherman Acts, labor injunctions, laws against gambling, drink- I 
ing, and Sunday recreations, were all consistent expressions of the ay 

-same fundamental philosophy, bulwarked as it was in the last resort ra 
by the judicial interpretation of the Constitution. And it is the on- 
set of a new social philosophy which is attacking them all alike. 

The magnitude and the apparent suddenness of the change have 
taken the world by surprise. When the “new deal” was proclaimed 4° 
in the summer of 1932, few suspected that the fulfilment of an elec- } 
tion promise would be translated into so far-reaching a reorganiza- 
tion of the nation’s economic and social structure. No doubt the 
cumulative effects of the depression had profoundly shaken the 
philosophy which at first saw in it only a backwash of the inevitable 
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tide of progress and confidently expected that the “natural forces,” 
gaining strength by the interruption, would soon sweep onward 
through recovery to yet higher levels of what was known as pros- 
perity. But recovery was still the slogan, with the presupposition 
that, once achieved, the general scheme of life would continue much 
as before. The significant fusion of the ideas of economic recovery 
and social reconstruction, so perplexingly exemplified by the N.R.A., 
had not yet emerged. Under the guise of a recovery program an- 
other set of ideas altogether came to the front, the very antithesis 
of those for which the accredited leaders of the previous decade, such 
as Coolidge and Hoover and Mellon and Ford, had stood. Recovery, 
as a technical economic problem, had little enough to do with the 
abolition of child labor, the recognition of unions, the guarantee of 
collective bargaining, the legal establishment of minimum wages and 
maximum hours, the curbing of the stock exchange and the invest- 
ment house, and the codification of all the industries of the country. 
The fusion, rather than the reconciliation, of the two principles in 
a single program creates, as we shall see, one of the most interesting 
problems for those who would seek to gauge the extent to which a 
new social philosophy has come to permeate the community. 

For the so-called recovery program has in it the potentiality of 
two quite divergent developments. One is along the lines of a drastic 
control of capitalist exploitation, involving a socially planned econ- 
omy in which the depersonalized pursuit of private profit is subject 
to check at a thousand strategic points. The other is the erection of 
a system of industrial syndicates, somewhat analogous to the fascist 
conception of the corporate state but without the unifying discipline 
which the latter implies. The reversal of the policy of the Sherman 
Act may lead to this result if certain tendencies of the code-making 
organizations are allowed free play.. For example, if each inclusive 
industrial association is to acquire an effective power to limit output 
and raise prices, the competitive struggle is merely resumed under 
the guidance of the individualistic motive, at a higher level of organ- 
ization. Competent observers are at present divided as to which of 
these two tendencies is already victorious. For example, in the 
Forum for January, 1934, an editorial identifying the N.R.A. with 
the first principle is immediately followed by an article in which it is 
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declared to be the vehicle of the second. The issue wi" no doubt 
depend on the quality and strength of the change in attitude which 
has already replaced the policy of economic laissez-faire by the policy 
of national economic planning. 

The future historian of this epoch may declare, as historians are 
apt to say of other sudden-seeming changes, that in truth the change 
in popular attitude from an individualistic to a more collectivistic 
philosophy was less abrupt and less complete than it seems. I hope 
the sociologists of today will help the future historian to solve the 
question, by a careful study of the organs and indexes of opinion 
during the past few years. That there has been a definite shift in 
attitudes seems beyond question, though its precise character in- 
volves much fuller investigation than it has yet received. It is seen 
in the fact that the politicians of the opposition shrink, in view of 
approaching elections, from coming out decisively against the “new 
deal,” that even in republican strongholds such as Pennsylvania the 
old republican guard are meeting the note of challenge, while some 
even claim, oblivious of the famous reference to “rugged individual- 
ism’’ which the ex-president made, that the new policy was really 
inaugurated in the régime of Hoover. It is seen in the lack of reso- 
nance to the protests of the relatively few outspoken adherents of 
the individualistic order, such as Beck and Ogden Mills. It is seen 
in the loss of popularity which befell a popular hero—Al Smith— 
when he took a stand against the government’s program. It is seen 
in the failure of the groups, from chambers of commerce to profes- 
sors of economics, which have sought to establish resistance points 
against the new principles. Other groups which might have been 
expected to lead the attack, such as Wall Street and the orthodox 
bankers, have been discredited in the popular mind. The present 
triumph of the program of economic control is finally witnessed to 
by the resounding popularity of the President himself. 

How genuine and how deep-seated the change of mood may be is 
of course still open to question. Foreign observers have long regard- 
ed the tradition of individualism as deeply rooted in the mores of 
this country. On the other hand it has been pointed out that the 
basis of this individualism in economic and social conditions has 
long been undermined. The frontier in American history has dis- 
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appeared. The alternative of homesteading has no longer any mean- 
ing to the city worker. The social mobility of the population has 
ceased to keep pace with their physical mobility. The proportion of 
important executive positions which fall to the sons of business men, 
as compared with those which other groups obtain, has increased—a 
fact admitted, malgré eux, by Taussig and Joslyn in their study of 
American Business Leaders. The reality of class distinctions has be- 
come more apparent, even though the study of class has been almost 
entirely neglected by American sociologists. The range of individ- 
ualist competition has been lessened by the development of large- 
scale business in the corporate form, so that by the year 1930 “two 
hundred big companies controlled 49.2 per cent or nearly half of all 
non-banking corporate wealth, while the remaining half was owned 
by the more than 300,000 smaller companies’ (Berle and Means, 
The Modern Corporation and Private Property, p. 28). The automatic 
forces dear to Adam Smith have been increasingly checked in a 
hundred directions, through controls ranging from those exercised 
over international trade to those which invaded, in the years prior to 
1933, the final citadel of individualist faith, the gold standard itself. 

If, then, there was this lag between conditions and attitudes, we 
cannot conclude from the seeming suddenness of the change that it is 
transitory or necessarily shallow. Moreover, attitudes tend to be 
reinforced by the appropriate institutions, and the new administra- 
tion has in a remarkably short time established a vast system of con- 
trols which, even if in part created to meet an emergency, are not 
likely to disappear with its passing. The experience of other coun- 
tries has shown, for example, that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to repeal the kind of social legislation which has been introduced 
on a national scale under the aegis of the N.R.A. It must also be 
remembered that it is the traditionally most individualistic sector of 
the population, the agricultural class, which has been hit most hard 
by the depression, suffering particularly from the disproportionate 
burden of indebtedness which grew automatically in proportion to 
the fall of prices. The A.A.A. is in fact a collectivist experiment of 
a drastic kind, and in rallying to it the farmers have committed 
themselves to a whole program of national planning quite incompati- 
ble with the tenets of individualism. 
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The deeper meaning of the change in social philosophy has still to 
be explored. For the trend from individualism to institutionalism 
may signify something more than a change of front in the pursuit of 
economic gain—or even of “‘prosperity.”’ It may be also the expres- 
sion of a quest for a more satisfying way of life. There have been 
signs of a growing dissatisfaction with the utilitarian mechanistic 
Weltanschauung which is congenial to economic individualism. The 
kind of life which fulfils itself in the business, the service club, and 
the family has narrow cultural horizons, a narrowness portrayed in 
the recent literature of protest. Moreover, the exploitative charac- 
ter of the individualistic order has been brought home to the con- 
sciousness of the average citizen by the revelations of banking scan- 
dals and colossal graft. At the present stage the desire for a new 
orientation of life, for a more co-operative order with larger social 
aims, has found numerous expressions. 

But there are many uncertainties in the situation which must 
restrain optir~istic  stimates regarding the inauguration of a period 
of social and cultural reformation. The experiment of social planning 
is full of difficulties. The promises which heralded the “new deal”’ 
are hard to fulfil. —The new economic organizations will probably en- 
dure, but the vital question concerns the spirit which will animate 
them. There has been a growing unrest of labor groups, as shown 
by the increase of strikes. The codes may be manipulated in favor of 
the formerly dominant capitalist groups, which will not easily sur- 
render their prerogatives. The consumer—which means the people 
as a whole—may be disadvantaged by the intrenchment in new lines 
of industrial dictators. The farmer, unless the situation is safeguard- 
ed, may find that the higher prices he receives are outweighed by the 
higher cost of living, and retreat again to a disgruntled individual- 
ism. The idea of economic planning may be tied up to the principle 
of economic nationalism—a danger of which there have already been 
significant signs—or even of economic imperialism. The new insti- 
tutions are here, but the essential point is—Who shall control them? 

The answer is important not only for the United States but for the 
world. The American experiment must be seen against a European 
background, where far more drastic methods are being tried, involv- 
ing an abrogation of the essential liberties which have been sup- 
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posed to be the driving force of Western democracy. But an ideal of 
national solidarity animates these new movements, gives them a 
certain dignity and purposefulness, and explains the willingness of 
large masses to surrender :hemselves to an order which sacrifices the 
principle of personal freedom. A book which has some vogue in 
Europe just now is Jung’s Modern Man in Search of a Soul. Ina 
way the nations seem to be out on the same elusive quest, seeking 
some basis of internal unity, some sense of a national mission. Some 
of them have found, at a price, a kind of mass-soul. Is it necessary 
to pay this price, to crush cultural divergence as well as to endanger 
international civilization, for the sake of solidarity? The failure of 
the American experiment may tempt more men to answer “Yes”; 
its success would bring succor and example to the many who still wish 
to answer “‘No.”’ 

Whatever the issue, there is evident a trend toward economic 
planning which takes different forms in different countries, according 
to their situation and their temper. From this trend the United 
States has not escaped. And it should be observed that the new so- 
cial philosophy and its practical realization provide a new opportu- 
nity, a new role, for the sociologist. 

So long as the economic order is traditionally conceived as regu- 
lated by automatic forces, the study of changes within that order is 
the undisputed territory of the economist. In reality the economic 
facts are always interwoven with the sociai, but the classical hy- 
pothesis of economic automatism permits the isolated study of the 
former. But in so far as a planned economy is realized, the theoreti- 
cal separation is no longer possible. Economic planning is socio- 
economic planning. It must take cognizance of the whole gamut of 
social factors, for it directs economic mechanisms to social ends and 
must envisage the varieties of social needs and social relationships. 
Therefore, in economic planning there is no less a place for the 
sociologist than for the economist, whether the project be housing 
or employment or wage-rates or conservation of resources or the 
ratio of spending to saving or the relation of agriculture to industry 
or the elaboration of industrial codes. Economics under the theory 
of automatism has tended to confine itself to a sector of human ex- 
perience assumed to be exclusively economic. The recent develop- 
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ment of institutional economics marked a step away from this view- 
point but has so far made no vigorous advance in the realistic study 
of socio-economic institutions, because it has generally lacked the 
sociological interest. The social reality is not divided into the com- 
partments of the economist and of the sociologist. Each must learn 
to contribute his own approach and his own interest in co-operative 
attack upon problems, whether in the practice of government or in 
the pursuit of knowledge, which concern them both. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEW DEAL 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The energy back of the New Deal is due to a synchronizing of the business cycle and 
the political cycle, and will spend itself. The pattern taken by the New Deal is the 
framework of the relationship of government to business. Most of the New Deal activi- 
ties follow trends which have been in existence for many years and which are likely to 
continue, though some of them may be combated successfully. A much closer union 
between business and government is predicted. 


Is the New Deal a revolution signalizing the passing of the old 
order and the birth of a new one? Or is it merely a transitory phase 
of economic recovery? These questions have been discussed in the 
preceding contributions, but not with particular reference to the 
future. Any prediction as to the future of the New Dea! must rest 
upon the explanation given of its origin. Two phenomena need to 
be explained. These are the unusual burst of energy that created 


it and the particular forms this energy took. 

This unusual drive of energy is due basically to the synchronizing 
of the business cycle and the political cycle. Changes in the po- 
litical life of the nation come every four or eight years, on dates 
fixed without reference to the fluctuations of business. Usually a 
business panic or industrial revival comes somewhere in the course 
of an administration, so that a president will have part of his ad- 
ministration during good times and part during bad times. But the 
preceding Republican administration was identified wholly with the 
severest depression of recorded history. On its very last day in 
office the banks all over the nation were closed. The change in the 
political cycle occurred when the economic cycle was in its trough. 
The Democrats came in with recovery, whether it was due to their 
efforts or to economic laws, and brought with them the energy of 
springtime after the long dark winter. 

The only other time in recent American history when such a 
synchronization has occurred was the election in the autumn of 1896. 
There had been four years of very severe depression, and the protest 
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lined up with vigor behind William Jennings Bryan. But at that 
time the result was different, for the rural radicals and inflationists 
lost and the conservative sound money group of the industrial East 
won. The protest party never got control of the governmental ma- 
chinery in 1896 as they did in 1932. If they had won there might 
have been a ’ninety-six model of a New Deal, or an attempt at one. 

Naturally, there are differences. The tempo is faster now. There 
are the radio, the telephone, the motion picture, and many other 
agencies of propaganda. The country is much more industrialized 
and urbanized. Since unemployment is an urban phenomenon, there 
was probably much more distress in the early 1930’s than in the 
1800’s. The depression of the 1930’s was more severe also. Then, 
there are differences in leadership. President Roosevelt is not only a 
very courageous and skilful leader but has shown himself unusually 
sensitive to the appeals arising in a period of recovery. So the social 
effort which has characterized 1933 might well be greater than would 
have been displayed had Bryan won in 1896. 

One other explanatory factor needs to be mentioned. It is the 
tendency of postponed social changes to pile up as in a dam, and 
to be released with a rush when the dam breaks. Government in 
particular shows such inertia, perhaps more so than economic organ- 
izations, against changes precipitated by inventions and technology. 
Thus the governmental unit, the county and its boundary lines, laid 
out in the days of the horse and buggy and an agricultural civiliza- 
tion, resists changes precipitated by the automobile and an indus- 
trial civilization. Many changes in governmental structure nec- 
essary to meet the problems of business crises, industrial expansion, 
and economic planning, seem to have been long postponed. Now 
they come one after another in various alphabetical arrangements. 

The exceptional display of energy can thus be explained. The 
particular forms this energy takes are of course not accounted for 
by the harmony in the timing of the political and the business cycle. 
The form of the political and economic pattern is determined by the 
secular trend rather than the cyclical forces. Their explanation lies 
in historical antecedents. Any New Deal that Bryan might have 
brought would certainly have been very different from that ushered 
in by Roosevelt. The broad outline of the new pattern is undoubted- 
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ly the framework of governmental and business relationships. The 
forces of our social life have thus been converging for some time. 

These trends in government and industry not only furnish the 
pattern of the New Deal but are the guides to its future. The two 
parts of the pattern are public control, on the one hand, and gov- 
ernmental aid, on the other, which are based respectively on the 
vigor of economic trends and on the weaknesses of the system. There 
remains the question of the changes in government that will ac- 
company these economic changes. 

One trend that is heading us toward a union of government and 
business is the push toward monopolistic prices, well exemplified in 
Germany by the cartel. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law antedates the 
election of 1896 and the trust prosecutions of Theodore Roosevelt 
followed shortly after. But the movement away from competitive 
prices was much farther along in 1933. The decade following the 
World War showed an unprecedented creation of business combina- 
tions. The spurt under the N.R.A. is different. It has not furthered 
the business merger so much as it has the cartel arrangement 
toward monopolistic prices. The N.R.A. influence in this direction 
has not been great in all industries, but has rather been effective in 
a few industries most of which are basic. The vigorous blows against 
unfair competition are part of the passing of laissez faire as it was 
known in the nineteenth century. The cause of the small business- 
man was championed by the last Democratic president in office; but 
the difficulties of the man who would be a small entrepreneur are 
even greater under the present Democratic resident at the White 
House. All these trends mean a multiplication of closer contacts be- 
tween government and business, the nature of which will be the 
chief issue in coming presidential elections. Some voters will want 
to diminish them, some will want war against monopoly in favor of 
a regulated competition, while others will want planning and control 
of monopoly. 

The trend is distinctly toward price-fixing, but there are many 
industries and many articles to be priced. It is the basic ones whose 
products are widely used that are most important, particularly 
where the products are standardized and where the price-fixers are 
few in number. Policies in regard to the basic industries are not so 
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difficult to achieve as for industry as a whole. A movement toward 
some kind of control can be forecast on the basis of our public utility 
experience if the trend toward cartels continues and is not success- 
fully combated. The planning issue is precipitated by two considera- 
tions. One is the danger under a cartel system of price rises not 
being checked before they far outrun purchasing power, thus pre- 
cipitating severe depressions, toward which cartels are slow to make 
adjustments. The second is the danger of restricted production 
which tends to keep the standard of living down. Fortunately the 
movement is slow. Any comprehensive planning and control of the 
manifold forces of our economic life is almost inconceivably difficult. 

Monopoly, important as it is, by no means comprises all the 
trends in the relations of government and business. For illustration, 
in agriculture, the movement has been toward a closer union. But 
the cartel issue is not involved though the lifting of agricultural 
prices is for the present an objective. Agriculture needs the help of 
government, however, in many different ways. Growing markets for 
agricultural products are fewer; mechanization of agriculture means 
greater production per unit of labor and need for fewer farmers; 
adjustment to the business cycle is different for farmers; population 
adjustment in the outlying marginal areas is slow. These trends 
will not be reshaped soon, and the co-operation with government 
may be expected for some time. Past experience suggests the formula 
that when industries are sick the réle of the government is one of aid 
but that when they get well the réle is one of control for those that 
encroach on the general welfare. 

There is still another réle of governmental aid not mentioned in 
the two preceding paragraphs. It is that of providing an orderly 
social atmosphere favorable to the functioning of economic institu- 
tions, whether sick or well. Police and the regulation of public utility 
rates are of this type. The further extension of government into the 
field of money and credit may be another example. That a satis- 
factory medium of exchange is a sine qua non of a prosperous busi- 
ness will be admitted. It may be argued that recent money and 
credit difficulties were largely due to the disruption caused by the 
war, and as the war recedes, these disturbances will settle. Quite 
apart from influences of war finance, however, the trend is for 
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credit, unlike money in earlier economies, to become more com- 
plexly integrated with business. Much of the interdependence of 
modern economic life is based on the nature of the credit structure. 
Credit disintegration and business depressions go hand in hand, as 
has been abundantly clear since 1929. The future of government 
and business relationships must be predicated on the fact that the 
economic structure, with no particular close connection with gov- 
ernment, came near to a complete collapse. A repetition is possible 
in the 1940’s. It is reasonable to expect that there will be an attempt 
at greater co-operation to prevent a recurrence. Hence efforts 
toward a greater orderliness throughout the credit institutions may 
be expected. 

Another illustration of a sector of our economic life that needs to 
be helped by constructive action on the part of government is 
foreign trade. The New Deal concerned itself little with this field 
in 1933. But the situation will force it to be incorporated in pro- 
grams for the future. The world-movement away from the freedom 
of pre-war trade seems likely to continue. This does not mean 
necessarily less trade and higher tariffs, but rather more govern- 
mental direction in the interests of economic balance and revival. 

With this economic evolution there is to be noted governmental 
changes also. The year 1933 has witnessed also a great expansion of 
governmental boards and administrations. These are merely the 
structures needed in making the effort of recovery. Will they pass 
when recovery is accomplished? Undoubtedly some will disappear, 
but it should be noted that the form of the governmental pattern 
shaping in 1933 is in line with trends extending many years back. 
That is to say, governmental functions have been expanding more or 
less continuously for a long time. Such a growth is also true of the 
centralizing of governmental activities. The shift from local and 
state governments to federal has been especially noticeable in relief 
both personal and corporate. These shifts in general are due to the 
network of communication and transportation agencies that have 
had such a brilliant development in the first third of this century, 
unifying the country to an extent undreamed of and nationalizing 
our economic life. All signs point to an expanding governmental 
organization, with possible allowances for occasional “returns to 
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normalcy.” This governmental expansion is not expected to take the 
form of fascism, however. The long democratic tradition and gov- 
ernmental inertia are powerful resistances against its importation 
and development here. 

Men are moved by ideals and it is natural that efforts toward 
recovery should be accompanied by attempts to build a better and 
a more just economic structure. But fervor is by its nature not long 
sustained. The present is peculiarly favorable for action in changing 
social structure, and represents an opportunity that comes only 
rarely. By the same logic it follows that this fervor will cool as time 
passes. Will its gains have been consolidated, or will its “‘idealisms” 
be transitory? Will the New Deal of Roosevelt pass as did the 
“New Freedom” of Wilson? Little is heard now of ‘‘making the 
world safe for democracy,” of the “fourteen points,” and of other 
ideologies of that time. As the burst of energy spends itself, some 
recession in ideology may be expected. But the coming struggle over 
what the government should do in regard to business and the social 
welfare should keep ideals to the fore. For instance, government has 
assumed much of the responsibility usually carried by private social 
work and philanthropy during the present emergency. As the emer- 
gency passes the volume of these responsibilities will be liquidated. 
But for many years the trend has been toward a transfer of functions 
from private agencies of social work to governmental. The next step 
will be the development of social insurance; at least this issue will 
have to be met, regarding unemployment, which is likely to be large, 
regarding old age, which will exist in considerably larger proportions, 
and regarding sickness, whose costliness is being more appreciated. 
This is only one illustration of how the growing functions of govern- 
ment are driven on by ideals. How it will be with labor is difficult 
to foresee. But with a closer union of government and industry, the 
functioning of labor unions must surely change, and certainly away 
from their individualism. There is, of course, no question about the 
great importance of ideals and social philosophies in determining the 
direction we take toward economic fascism, communism, or a goal 
somewhere between. 

Projecting trends forward is not, of course, a sure basis of predic- 
tion in human affairs, though it does very well in astronomy. A 
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valuable check is to view trends over a very long time. In this case 
a long-time perspective will be seen to support the conclusions 
drawn from a shorter view. Looking back to the period before our 
present power age began, it is seen that there were five great social 
institutions that regulated our behavior. These were the family, the 
church, the local community, industry, and the state. The first 
three have been weakening more or less in the range and degree of 
their control over our conduct. The family is yielding ground to 
other institutions and to the individual personality. The sphere of 
the church’s control is diminishing. The social pressure of the local 
“main street’ is giving way to the impersonality of the metropolis. 
The result has been, of course, a great extension of freedom of be- 
havior. But while these three institutions have been declining and 
giving us more liberty, the other two, industry and the state, have 
been expanding tremendously and imposing restrictions. As these 
areas of activity widen, they impinge and overlap still more. Their 
adjustment, one to the other, is the great problem of the future. The 
issue was forced dramatically in 1933; and the end is not in sight. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the March issue and up to March 15 are 
as follows: 

Bacon, William, 6136 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Beecher, John Newman, Box 543, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Bergman, Robert D., 294 Forest Ave., Rye, N.Y. 

Black, Alexander, 5603 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Blakeslee, Frances, 21 Downing St., Worcester, Mass. 

Dinsmore, Kate A., 3500 Gaston Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Doner, D. B. (registrar), South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 

Flower, Christine, Trowbridge House, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Frasher, Charles B., International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 

Goldstein, Eleanor, 701 Park Ave., Elysia, Ohio 

Harlan, Howard H., 1108 West Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Himes, Joseph S., Jr., Box 436, Austin, Tex. 

Hoeglund, Harold A., 1245 Oread, Lawrence, Kan. 

Hughes, Margaret M., 3512 Baring St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kamsler, Harold M., 867 Hunts Point Ave., New York City 

Kohler, Max J., 777 West End Ave., New York City 

Kramer, Samuel A., 139 East Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lindsay, Lewis P., 823 Acklen Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

McAfee, Alice W., Apt. E, 1 Cedar Blvd., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 

Moore, Underhill, 127 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 

Nolan, James Allen, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Oldham, Mabel Ruth, Box 1033, C.I.A. Station, Denton, Tex. 

Osborn, Curtis, Williams Hall, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Rich, Wayne, 7852 Essex Ave., Chicago 

Rossi, Helen D., 400 Mission Court, Universicy City, Mo. 

Sears, Gordon H., 5736 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 

Shafer, Karl A., Department of Sociology, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Sharp, Luther, Library, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Simms, B. F., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Staudt, E. P., 1339 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 

Vance, Rupert B., Box 495, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Ward, James E., Jr., No. 5, Jack Jouett Apts., University, Va. 

Wiggam, A. E., 241 Central Park West, New York City 

Wylie, Margaret, 522 Thurston Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Zeigler, Carl W., 638 Maple St., Annville, Pa. 
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American Sociological Society—The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society will be held in Chicago, December 
26-29, 1934. The headquarters will be at the Morrison Hotel. 

f The third chapter membership in the American Sociological Society 
has been taken out by the Johnson C. Smith Sociological Society, John- 
son C. Smith University, Charlotte, N.C. 


American Home Economics Association.—The twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association will be held in 
New York, June 25-30, 1934. The general theme is ““The Consumer and 
the New Economic Order.” 


National Advisory Council on Radio in Education—The Fifth Annual 
Institute for Education by Radio will be held at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, April 30—May 2, 1934. 


Ohio Sociological Society—The ninth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Sociological Society was held in Columbus, Ohio, April 6 and 7, 1934. 
Special sessions were devoted to the discussion of problems in the fields 
of social pathology, social work, crime, and methodology and research. 


Pacific Affairs —Beginning with the number for March, 1934, Pacific 
Affairs appears as a quarterly instead of a monthly publication. It is now 
issued from New York instead of from Honolulu. The new editor is Owen 
Lattimore. 


Social Work Today.—The first issue of Social Work Today, sponsored 
by the Social Workers Discussion Club of New York City, appeared in 
February. It seeks to devote itself to a critical consideration of basic 
social problems and to issues of current interest in the field of social work. 


Sociologists and Governmental Research.—In response to the demand of 
different departments of the government, a considerable number of 
sociologists are now engaged in research and field studies. 

Professor William F. Ogburn, of the University of Chicago, served for 
a time as a member of the Consumers Advisory Board of the National 
Recovery Administration. Professor Stuart A. Rice, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is associate director of the Census Bureau. 

In the section on Unemployment Relief Surveys in charge of Howard 
B. Myers, assistant director to Corrington Gill, director of research and 
statistics, several sociologists are serving in different capacities. Pro- 
fessor F. F. Stephan, director of research of the Pittsburgh Federation of 
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Social Agencies, is technical adviser on the unemployment-relief census 
and supporting field studies. Professor Clark Tibbitts, of the University 
of Michigan, is senior research supervisor in charge of tabulation and 
assisting in planning new studies. Mr. Earl R. Moses, formerly director 
of research for the Urban League of Chicago; Mr. Glen Taylor, from the 
University of Wisconsin; Mr. Allen D. Edwards, from Duke University; 
and Mr. Lewis Allen, from the University of Michigan, are all engaged in 
research and field work on these studies. Professor E. D. Tetreau, of 
Ohio State University, is rural-relief analyst and is supervising rural- 
relief studies, with the assistance of Professor H. W. Beers, of Cornell 
University; Professor Conrad Taeuber, of Mount Holyoke College; Pro- 
fessor James O. Babcock, of the Chicago People’s Junior College; Pro- 
fessor Philip G. Beck, of Ohio State University; Mr. B. F. D. Runk and 
Miss Rosalind Tough, both of whom are from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Dr. Erich Kraemer, formerly of the University of Hamburg, is assist- 
ant statistician. Rural-relief studies that are being carried on in different 
counties of the United States are under the direction of the following 
rural sociologists: Dr. H. C. Hoffsomer, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
Dr. T. C. McCormick, Arkansas State College of Agriculture; Professor 
B. F. Coen, Colorado State Agricultural College; Dr. George H. von 
Tungeln, Iowa State College; Dr. Randall C. Hill, Kansas State College 
of Agriculture; Dr. W. D. Nicholls, College of Agriculture, University of 
Kentucky; Dr. L. H. DeVault, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Maryland; Dr. C. C. Zimmerman, Emerson Hall, Harvard 
University; Dr. W. A. Anderson, Department of Rural Social Organiza- 
tion, Cornell University; Dr. C. Horace Hamilton, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, North Carolina State College of A. and E.; Dr. C. E. 
Lively, Ohio State University; Dr. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College; Dr. Lowry Nelson, Brigham Young University; Dr. John H. 
Kolb, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin; Dr. George Peter- 
son, University of California; Dr. T. Lynn Smith, University of Louisiana; 
Paul H. Landis, South Dakota State College; L. P. Gabbard, Depart- 
ment of Farm and Land Economics, Agriculture Experimental College 
Station. 

In the Division of Subsistence Homesteads, Department of the In- 
terior, of which Professor M. L. Wilson is the head, Dr. Bruce L. Melvin 
and Dr. Carl C. Taylor are special assistants engaged in research and 
field work and in setting up corporations in local communities, the 
branches of corporations through which the financing of homesteads is 
being conducted. 
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Professor Nels Anderson, of Seth Low Junior College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is field assistant to the chief engineer of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, making a study of labor relations. Professor Frank A. Ross, of 
Columbia University, is working on the problem of co-ordinating the 
various federal research projects. Aubrey W. Williams, formerly secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, is an assistant adminis- 
trator to the head of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick served for several months with the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration as rural-relief adviser to Mr. Hopkins. 
He also helped to distribute surplus commodities in rural drought and 
storm areas. 


University of California.—The second summer seminar on Far Eastern 
studies will be held at the University of California, June 25—August 3, 
1934. Address: “Allen C. Blaisdell, Director of International House, 
Berkeley, Calif.” 


University of Chicago.—Professor Louis Wirth will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during the summer session of 1934. 

Prentice-Hall announces the establishment of a “Sociological Series” 
under the editorship of Professor Herbert Blumer. 


Connecticut State College—Dr. Victor A. Rapport is serving as a mem- 
ber of the state Milk Control Board. 

Drs. Nathan L. Whetten and Victor A. Rapport have ready for press 
the report of the survey of recreational facilities of the state of Connecti- 
cut. 

Dr. J. L. Hypes expects soon to have ready for press the report on the 
investigation of rural-population mobility in Connecticut. 


University of Denver.—Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, director of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of the Social Sciences at the University of 
Denver, was recently appointed by the governor a member of the Colo- 
rado State Relief Committee. 


Indiana University.—Professor R. Clyde White has been appointed 
executive secretary and technical adviser to the Indiana State Committee 
on Governmental Economy—a committee which was authorized by the 
Indiana General Assembly in 1933 for the purpose of studying local and 
state government with a view to both economy and efficiency. It has five 
major projects: (1) transportation, (2) public education, (3) public wel- 
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fare system, (4) administration of justice, and (5) financial and statistical 
organization. 


University of Kansas.—Harper Brothers announce the publication of 
Social Disorganization, by Dr. Mabel A. Elliott, assistant professor of 
sociology, and Francis E. Merrill, of the faculty of the Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago. 


Miami University.—Professor Read Bain will teach during the summer 
at Brigham Young University, offering courses on economic change and 
on selected institutional changes. Dr. W. F. Cottrell will assist members 
of the government, history, and economics departments in offering a course 
on citizenship during the Miami summer session. 


University of Michigan.—Mr. Clark Tibbitts, a member of the sociology 
faculty, has been granted leave of absence for the second semester to act 
as statistician in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Professor Robert E. Park, formerly of the University of Chicago, has 
spent several weeks in Ann Arbor working in collaboration with Professor 
R. D. McKenzie on a proposed book in human ecology. 

Mr. Kenneth H. McGill has been teaching classes in introductory soci- 
ology since September and during the second semester has been conduct- 
ing Mr. Tibbitts’ course in American sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—As the Journal goes to press the newspapers 
announce the death of Professor Ross L. Finney at the age of fifty-nine. 
Professor Finney was one of the pioneers in educational sociology and 
effectively promoted this interest for the past few years. Among his pub- 
lished works are: Elementary Sociology: A Constructive Textbook for 
High Schools and Junior Colleges; General Social Science; and A Socio- 
logical Philosophy of Education. 


University of North Carolina.—Longmans, Green and Company an- 
nounce the publication of a new and revised edition of Introduction to 
Sociology, by Ernest R. Groves, research professor of sociology. 


Oberlin College—Mr. S. Clayton Newman, instructor in the depart- 
ment of sociology, has been elected secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Socio- 
logical Society, to fill out the unexpired term of Professor A. A. Johnston, 
of Wooster, who has resigned on account of illness. 
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University of Pittsburgh—Professor Roswell H. Johnson, co-author of 
A pplied Eugenics, has, during leave of absence, finished the work for the 
Ph.D. in sociology and received the degree at the February graduation. 
Henceforth Dr. Johnson will teach in the field of sociology. 


University of Southern California.—Announcement is made by Presi- 
dent R. B. von KleinSmid of the University of Southern California that, 
beginning September 1, 1934, the school of social welfare will offer a gradu- 
ate program leading to the degree of Master of Science in social work. 
The curriculum will conform to the standards established by the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work, and will qualify the student to 
receive the provisional certificate in social work authorized by the Associa- 
tion, in addition to the advanced college degree. 

Dr. and Mrs. Martin H. Neumeyer left March 19 for a trip around the 
world while on sabbatical leave from the University. They plan to study 
leisure time activities and problems in various parts of the world, particu- 
larly in Japan, China, Italy, and Switzerland. 

Dr. Emory S. Bogardus is the author of a book on Sociology, published 
in April by the Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Erle F. Young is the author of a book entitled, Modern Social Case 
Work in a revised fifth edition. 

Dr. George B. Mangold is conducting a class in ‘Fundamentals of 
Social Work” in San Diego. 

Dr. Clarence March Case is giving a series of radio addresses on 
“Traffic Ways.” 


Stanford University—Mr. Cheng Wang, candidate for the Doctor’s 
degree in sociology at Stanford, has returned to China to continue re- 
search on his thesis and take up teaching duties as professor of sociology 
at the National Central University, Nanking. 

Mr. Yin Lin Chang, candidate for the degree of Ph.D. in the division 
of sociology at Stanford University, has been appointed professor of 
social psychology at Tsing Hua University, Peiping, and_left at the close 
of the past quarter to take up his duties there. 

Mr. Philip E. Keller, formerly of New York University and Columbia, 
has been appointed acting assistant professor at Stanford University. He 
is giving courses in principles of sociology and criminology. Mr. Keller 
has held research positions at the University of Pittsburgh and at Brown 
University. 

Professor R. D. McKenzie of the University of Michigan, will give 
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courses in human ecology and in population theory at Stanford University 
during the summer quarter of 1934. 

Professor Walter G. Beach has retired from regular activities as pro- 
fessor of sociology. During the present year, however, he is engaged as 
lecturer in sociology, giving courses in social theory, primarily for gradu- 
ate students. 

Professor Beach and Dr. E. E. Walker (formerly of Stanford) have 
just completed an elementary text on Social Problems to be published by 
the Stanford Press. 

Professor Beach read a paper on “‘Some Aspects of Race Segregation 
in California,’ at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society at Los 
Angeles in January. 


University of Tennessee.—Social investigations have been conducted in 
the department of agricultural economics of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Tennessee since 1919-20. In 1932 the official 
title of the department became ‘‘Agricultural Economics and Rural Soci- 
ology.” 

University of Texas.—During the spring semester and the summer ses- 
sion, Professor Joseph K. Johnson will be teaching sociology in the place 
of Adjunct Professor Carl M. Rosenquist, who has been granted a six 
months’ leave of absence to work with one of the departments of the 
federal government at Washington, D.C. 


Washington University—Ray Long and Richard R. Smith announce 
the publication of The Fields and Methods of Sociology, edited by Professor 
L. L. Bernard. The book is based in the main on the fifteen “Scope and 
Method” sessions which formed the core of the 1932 program of the 
American Sociological Society, which met in Cincinnati, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 28-31, 1932. 


Wheaton College—Dr. Doris A. Lorden has been appointed instructor 
in sociology for the year 1934-35. 


Yale University—The Macmillan Company announces the publica- 
tion of Our Primitive Contemporaries, by George Peter Murdock, assistant 
professor of sociology. 
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L. T. Hobhouse: His Life and Work. By J. A. HoBson and Morris 
GinsBERG. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 360. 
12s. 6d. 


American sociology and philosophy are the poorer because they have 
failed in adequate recognition of the work of Professor L. T. Hobhouse, 
who died in the summer of 1928 after having filled for several years the 
chair of sociology in the London School of Economics. It is hoped that 
this summary of his life and work by his friend, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and by 
his successor, Professor Morris Ginsberg, will place before American stu- 
dents, who have not the time for a systematic study of his voluminous 
writings, Hobhouse’s leading sociological and philosophical ideas. The 
first third of the book is devoted to a biography by Mr. Hobson, the sec- 
ond third to a summary of Hobhouse’s philosophical and sociological 
system by Professor Ginsberg, and the last third to selected articles and 
essays by Professor Hobhouse which have not hitherto been published in 
book form. 

It is indeed strange that the sociological system of this British realist 
and combater of nineteenth-century idealism has not attracted more at- 
tention from American sociologists. Probably this has been due to the 
prevalence among them of narrower methods than those which Proiessor 
Hobhouse used. It is perhaps too much to claim, as Professor Ginsberg 
does, that Hobhouse “laid the foundations of a scientific sociology.” 
American behaviorists would perhaps be the first to dispute this, though, 
curiously enough, Hobhouse shortly before his death described his method 
as “behavioristic.””’ But it must be conceded, it seems to the reviewer, 
that Hobhouse was one of the founders of scientific sociology. With 
Comte, Hobhouse considers the emergence of sociology as a positive sci- 
ence as a crucial point in the history of man; and with Comte he would 
agree that in proportion as the treatment of a subject becomes scientific, 
its method ceases to be purely dialectical and becomes matter of fact. 
But like Lester F. Ward, Hobhouse makes the appearance and increasing 
dominance of mind the central fact of evolution, especially of social evolu- 
tion. While he repudiated subjectivist interpretations, he held that the 
function of mind was decisive in the process of social evolution, through 
the emergence of rational and directed control over social conditions. 
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Sociological method should therefore combine a critical analysis of con- 
ceptions with a comprehensive grasp of historical facts. Therefore Hob- 
house insists throughout his work on the close relation between science 
and philosophy. In a word, Hobhouse’s method was “synthetic,” and it 
would be difficult to point to a more perfect example of the use of this 
method in recent sociological literature. 

Professor Ginsberg points out that Hobhouse’s social philosophy is 
fundamentally ethical. He was not one of those who believed that ethics 
and science were in different worlds. Unlike his colleague, Professor 
Westermarck, Hobhouse affirms that judgments of value may be “true” 
or “false” just as much as judgments of fact. A social ethics is, therefore, 
an indispensable part of a social philosophy and naturally grows out of a 
system of sociological beliefs. 

In politics Professor Hobhouse will be remembered as perhaps the lead- 
ing founder in the English-speaking world of the new liberalism. While 
repudiating laissez faire, and leaning strongly toward universal govern- 
mental regulation of economic processes, he held that the individual has a 
right to scope for initiative, choice of occupation, and opportunities for 
improving his own economic position by bigger and better social service. 
Yet he also held that the community ought to be the owner of land and of 
all capital accumulated by past generations, while the individual should 
have as his own property only his personal accumulations. Here is an 
economic liberalism radical enough, perhaps, to satisfy even some social- 
ists. 

“Viewed as a whole,” says Professor Ginsberg, ““Hobhouse’s work must 
assuredly come to be recognized as the most comprehensive and success- 
ful attempt made in recent times, whether in England or abroad, towards 
a systematic sociology.” 

With this judgment the writer of this review cordially agrees; and he 
would add that Professor Ginsberg has done for Hobhouse’s system much 
the same that Professor Lévy-Bruhl did for Comte’s. it is to be hoped 
that this book will find a large reading among American students of soci- 


ology. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Studies in Sociology. By Morris GINSBERG. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1932. Pp. ix+207. 6s. 
American sociologists will do well to take note of this new book by Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse’s successor as the “Martin White professor of sociology” 
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in the University of London. The book is a collection of essays which go 
to the heart of some of the most vital problems in sociology. The essays 
are divided into three groups: the first concerned with the scope and 
method of sociology, the second with an analysis of the theory of evolution 
as applied to society, and the third with the claims of eugenics. The book 
will enable American students to become quite fully acquainted with Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg’s point of view. 

Professor Ginsberg is a close follower of Professor Hobhouse. While he 
distinguishes between sociology and social philosophy, he regards sociol- 
ogy, nevertheless, as a synthetic science, utilizing the results of all other 
sciences to interpret social organization and social evolution. A favorite 
definition of sociology with Professor Ginsberg is ‘“‘the study of the rela- 
tions and interactions between men living in societies, including the con- 
ditions and the consequences of such interactions.” Professor Ginsberg 
would therefore reinstate the problem of human social evolution as the 
central problem of sociology. In his essay on ““The Concept of Evolution 
in Sociology,’ which is perhaps the most important essay in the collection, 
he shows that the conception of stages of growth is still necessary and use- 
ful in sociology, and that it may be defended against the objections that 
have been raised against it, although the recognition of this truth does not 
commit sociologists to any particular theory of social evolution. 

If one may judge the future from this book, it would seem that the 
University of London will continue to have in its chair of sociology a 
thinker who will attract the attention of his sociological colleagues 
throughout the world. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
DvukKE UNIVERSITY 


Outlines of Sociology. By EDWARD ALSworRTH Ross. New York: 

Century Co., 1933. Rev. ed. Pp. xiv+455. $3.50. 

This new edition of Professor Ross’s Outlines of Sociology, revised to 
conform to the previously published revision of his Principles, has neither 
omissions nor additions that should be surprising to anyone who is familiar 
with either the Outlines or the Principles in the first editions, except that 
the author has included his Tests and Challenges, first printed separately 
for students of the Principles, as exercises at the ends of the chapters. Ina 
brief prefatory note to teachers, he explains how he uses these tests and 
challenges in his own classes, and adds the suggestive remark, “‘Experi- 


ence has taught me to demand of the student less reading and more think- 
ing.” 
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This book has the general outline of the earlier versions, namely, short 
opening divisions on population and social forces, followed by a lengthy 
treatment of social processes, and ending with somewhat briefer discus- 
sions of social products and sociological principles. In this edition, how- 
ever, the long series of chapters on “social processes” is broken up into 
seven parts, with appropriate subheadings, so that the forty-seven chap- 
ters of the whole volume are grouped under eleven logical headings, as 
Part I, Part II, etc. 

Though framed on a logical, well-ordered plan, Outlines of Sociology, 
like all of Professor Ross’s later writings, is concerned mainly with the 
empirical aspect and the practical problems of human society, rather than 
with the formulation of a closely reasoned system of fundamental ideas. 
It can scarcely fail to provoke thought and discussion. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Social Problems and Social Planning. By Cectt CLARE NortuH. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. x+409. $3.50. 
This textbook proposes as its general purpose an introduction to more 

detailed special courses frequently given in departments of sociology, 

through a principle of integration by which essential sociological theory is 


applied to special social problems. In a sense, therefore, it is an orienta- 
tion text which starts with the concept of culture and then works through 
the various methods of cultural change and adaptation, arriving finally at 
the concept of social reconstruction through definite social planning. In 
the course of the discussion the author is able to offer little hope from any 
program of eugenics, concludes that we shall need some legal control over 
sex until we can develop a better moral control than we now have, con- 
ceives that it is possible to rebuild the moral system of modern Western 
society and adapt it to current needs. To this end he would call into part- 
nership socialized religion. The author’s point of view and the epitome of 
his message on the reconstruction of Western culture may be summarized 
in a single paragraph in his own words, namely: 


.... It is a society in which the adaptation of the culture of the group is 
achieved through deliberate effort and comprehensive social planning; a society 
that is becoming increasingly rational in the utilization of its resources for meet- 
ing the needs of the population; in which the competitive aspects of life are sub- 
ordinated to the cooperative; a free society; a democratic society. And any 
society which succeeds in attaining these objectives must also be a highly in- 


telligent society and one animated by an attitude of devotion to the common 
welfare. 
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The book is clearly written, carries a series of questions, exercises, and 
references for supplementary reading and class reports ii approved text- 
book form. Its chief limitations lie in the necessary brevity with which 
certain world-shaking movements are discussed. Fascism, for example, is 
not given any real consideration and a few paragraphs suffice for the great 
Russian experiment. Events of 1933 in Europe, in the Far East, and in 
the United States make some of the chapters sound very thin at this date 
—especially so the sections on social planning. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Current Social Problems. By JoHN M. GILLETTE and JAMES M. 
REINHARDT. New York: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. x+8109. 


For some time there has been a growing sense of the need to integrate 
the study of social problems with general sociology. But as yet no text- 
book has adequately met this need, and Current Social Problems is no 
exception. It is none the less a serviceable book, for it contains a consider- 
able body of useful data, descriptive and statistical in character and recent 
in origin. If it is disappointing, this is not because of inferiority, but be- 
cause it fails to outdistance its predecessors. 

The viewpoint of the authors is indicated in their definition of a social 
problem as a situation for which no one in particular is responsible, which 
threatens harm to many, and whose control or removal demands the 
efforts of many persons. In accordance with this definition the authors 
deal with “problems more immediately related to geographic and econom- 
ic conditions” (natural resources, population, distribution of wealth and 
income), ‘‘problems arising out of psychophysical conditions” (physical 
and mental health), “problems connected with race and nativity,” “prob- 
lems centered in the domestic institution,” and “problems of general 
social control’ (public opinion, crime, alcohol, war). 


STUART A. QUEEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Immigration and Assimilation. By HANNIBAL GERALD DUNCAN. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. xi+890. $3.80. 


This book is divided into distinct parts: the first, giving the statistical 
and political data for many areas of the earth, and the second, the life- 
histories of first, second, and third generations of people who originated in 
some of the areas. 
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There are more facts in the first five hundred pages than can be found 
in any other book in the language outside of encyclopedias. Practically 
every page is packed with population and other figures, dates, and proper 
names. There are twenty maps, historical and contemporary data, and a 
description of political, religious, and social conditions. In some places 
accuracy is impossible, and in others errors may have crept in, but there 
has been care in the collection of material and there is little dogmatism. 

One may wonder why some geographical sections are included and 
others omitted. There is a section on Siam and one on Afghanistan, but 
none on the Philippines, none on the Jews as a unit though there are 
sixty-two references to them in the Index. The spread is so great that 
there is no pretense of being exhaustive, though there is intensiveness, and 
there is no attempt to relate specific background with particular immi- 
grants. Any student who masters this first part will have an awesome 
amount of information. 

The last part of the book, approximately three hundred pages, is given, 
first, to a good chapter on “Immigration to the United States,” followed 
by life-histories. The inclusion of the second and third generations is 
unique in books on this problem, and there are many interesting cases. 
The samples are somewhat abnormal because they are almost entirely 
those of college students. 

One may criticize the book because it is so long, but it well might have 
been twice as long. Wherever there is sociological interpretation it is 
sound. The plan was, perhaps, too large to encompass fully, but it is an 


interesting undertaking. 
8 8 HERBERT A. MILLER 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


The Dynamics of Therapy in a Controlled Relationship. By JESSIE 
Tart. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. ix+296. $2.50. 


Dr. Taft presents as the body of this book a detailed record of pro- 
longed contacts with two children of seven, a boy and a girl. The con- 
tacts with little Helen lasted for about two months, and totaled sixteen 
hours. John had thirty-one hours of contact with the psychologist ex- 
tending over a period of about three months. The accounts are not ver- 
batim but include those words and acts which are regarded as significant 
and reports of family and social conditions supplied by the case-workers 
so as to give the reader a very clear picture of what preceded and followed. 

If the account were a mere record of the attempts to discover the cause 
of the difficulty in each case and to redirect the personality, it would differ 
little from many such accounts already available. But in her introductory 
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material and her theoretical conclusions as well as in the occasional com- 
ments on specific incidents Dr. Taft reveals a fundamental difference in 
conception and method. With profound reverence for the soul of the 
child, she insists that it would be presumptuous for anyone to try to form 
or cure or re-educate another. In the long interviews there was opportu- 
nity for accusation, for preaching, and for exhortation. The reader not 
only finds none, but the author shows at length why there was none. 

In a personal relationship it is assumed that a dialectic of resistance, 
transfer, and freedom must and should take place. The control of the re- 
lationship seems to be the awareness of this succession and, perhaps, to 
speed up a little the succession of hatred, love, and emancipation. But the 
author does not give a formula and would regard the attempt to do so with 
disfavor. In the last chapter this is made very clear. 

Therapy is a process in which a person who has been unable to go on living 
without more fear or guilt than he is willing or able to bear, somehow gains cour- 
age to live again, to face life positively instead of negatively. How is this pos- 
sible? If one thinks of an exact scientific answer to the question, I must confess 
that I do not know; that, at bottom, therapy of this kind is a mystery, a magic, 
something one may know beyond doubt through repeated experiences but which 
in the last analysis is only observed and interpreted after the fact; never com- 
prehended in itself or controlled any more than the life process is controlled. 


A disciple of Rank, Dr. Taft does her work with none of the amateurish 
muddling that marks the efforts of those who have not thought things 
through. The book ought to help greatly many kinds of people, not least 
those who know not how little they know. But, while the secrets of moti- 
vation are not yet known, the tough-minded will not rest content with any 
mystery or magic. Once most of nature was a mystery and the only re- 
sort was to a magic. Therapy may be in that stage now. It is the ambi- 
tious program of many devoted scholars to penetrate its secrets and to 
make of it a problem that will Have an exact scientific answer. The gener- 
osity of Dr. Taft in thus sharing with us the experiences of her clinic which 
we may imitate and even reinterpret should earn for her the gratitude of 
all lovers of truth. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminology. By Ropert H. Gautt. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1932. Pp. ix+461. $3.48. 
“This book,’’ says the author in his Preface, “differs from others in the 
general field in that it is, from first to last, an attempt at a psychological 
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approach.” His concept of the “psychological approach” is, however, a 
very broad one, and involves the “social contact” as more than coequal 
with heredity in shaping the behavior which is called criminal. Some two- 
thirds of the book is devoted to ““The Criminal Personality” and the other 
third to “The Struggle against Crime,” but in the latter the same empha- 
sis obtains. 

For the student, as for the general reader, this work is valuable, sum- 
marizing as it does in an informed and cautious manner much of the data 
involved in this approach. The author has no psychological ax to grind 
and emphasizes the range of the causational forces involved in no uncer- 
tain terms. While the book does not have the sweep of view of some more 
discursively planned works, its contribution is a very genuine one. 


C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


M ajor Units in the Social Studies. Edited by CHARLES W. WADDELL, 
CorInnE A. SEEDS, and NATALIE WHITE. New York: John Day 
Co., 1932. Pp. 390. 

Social Studies Instruction. By ROBERT E. SwWINDLER. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. xiiit+348. $2.50. 


These two volumes are both designed for the use of teachers—M ajor 
Units in the Social Studies for elementary-school teachers and Social 
Studies Instruction for secondary-school teachers. They indicate the in- 
creasing extent to which, in recent years, the social studies have come to 
occupy a prominent, if not predominant, place in both elementary and 
secondary education. They both also reflect the shift in emphasis that 
has taken place in the objectives of education among the so-called ‘‘pro- 
gressive” educators. Instead of a predominant emphasis on the imparta- 
tion of factual information and skills, progressive education now seeks 
primarily to develop social attitudes and efficiency in social relations. 

Major Units in the Social Studies devotes eighteen pages to an exposi- 
tion of the theory of progressive education. The activity school is char- 
acterized as follows: 

It is of necessity dominated by informality. It encourages natural activity, 
initiative, self-direction, self-control, self-judgment, self-mastery. It attempts 
to establish, in the school room and on the playground, normal social relations, 
and encourages helpful intercourse and communication very much as these rela- 


tionships function in real life. It aims at normal, friendly, helpful, cooperative 
relations in natural life-situations. 
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The social studies are regarded as those “which include studies of the 
physical environment of man, the record of man’s struggle with this en- 
vironment, and the study of the changes in materials which man has made 
during this struggle for adaptation.” 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to practical suggestions to 
teachers in carrying out projects in the social studies for elementary pu- 
pils. 

Social Studies Instruction deals with curriculum-making, with the prob- 
lem of the library and reading material for high schools, and with the unit 
system of instruction. It is rather heavily loaded with extensive quota- 
tions. The author accepts the points of view and objectives which have 
been set forth by the educational sociologists. 

In examining the reading lists suggested for high schools, the reviewer 
was impressed with the paucity of sociological material recommended. 
The question may be raised whether the extreme emphasis on purely his- 
torical and civics material in high schools may not be due in part, at least, 
to the lack of properly prepared sociological materials. Are sociologists 
overlooking an important field in failing to provide adequate materials for 
secondary education? 


C. NortTH 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Christian Science als Sociaal Verschynsel. By Dr. L. P. VAN DER Dogs. 
Delft, Netherlands: W. D. Meinema, 1933. Pp. 3109. 


The author has provided another object for worry by the Committee on 
Publication. He gives an interesting survey of the doctrine and the historic 
development of the sect, followed by some considerations as to geographical 
and social distribution of its membership. Membership seems to be primarily 
related to “healing” experience. It is concentrated in “health” regions and 
definitely upper middle class. The poor find it hard to believe that poverty 
is, after all, nothing but a dream. Interesting data are presented on the distribu- 
tion and growth of the movement in England and the rest of the world, based 
largely on rather scattered church publications. There is a tendency to use 
rather doubtful source material in the interpretation of the general background 
in this country. Upton Sinclair and Sinclair Lewis (Elmer Gantry!), Duhamel’s 
journalism, and books of the Washington-Merry-Go-Round and Revelry type 
are hardly trustworthy sources for anything but “‘atmosphere.’”’ There are also 
more reliable sources for church-membership statistics than articles in the 
Nation (N.Y.). On the whole, however, this is a very creditable performance in 
a difficult field. 
Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Biology and Human Welfare. By JAMES EDWARD PEABODY and ARTHUR 
ELtswortH Hunt. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. x+658. 
$1.60. 


This is a new edition of a work first published in 1924. Designed for high- 
school students, it is simply but clearly written, comprehensive in scope, and 
profusely illustrated. 


F. H. HANKINS 
COLLEGE 


A Bibliography of Aesthetics and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts from 
1900 to 1932. Compiled and edited by Witt1am A. HAMMoNnD. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1933. Pp. viii+183. 

A valuable bibliography, designed especially for the philosopher of art. 


VAN METER AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Documentary Source Book in American Government and Politics. By Cor- 
TEz A. M. Ewinc and RoypDEN J. DANGERFIELD. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. xx+823. $3.48. 

This is an excellent collection of excerpts from constitutions, law cases, public 


speeches, newspaper editorials, and other original sources bearing upon Ameri- 
can government. 


HAROLD F. GOSNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Optimistic America. By Guy V. Price. Kansas City: Western Baptist 
Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 297. $2.25. 


James Truslow Adams once remarked upon the importance of the “American 
dream”’ in guiding our historical development. He meant by this the prevalent 
hope of a “better time coming’’ which has characterized Americans from the 
time of settlement to the end of the nineteenth century. Dr. Price gives us a 
documented historical and sociological picture of the basis and operation of this 
American dream. We have now awakened from the dream and are endeavoring 
to cure our devastating national headache, provoked by the other side of the 
picture, best presented in Kirby Page’s recent book, Individualism and Social- 
ism. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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